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CO-EXISTENCE AND IDEOLOGICAL 
STRUGGLE 


by 
ADAM SCHAFF 


OES the political co-existence of the Socialist and capitalist 
camps imply a renunciation of ideological struggle? — this is 
a question put forward with growing insistence by those who 
would like to label the very term co-existence as a Communist ruse. 
The opponents of the idea of peaceful co-existence now fall back 
on the problem of ideological struggle for arguments which they use 
by hook or by crook to win public opinion over to their side. For 
this reason alone it would be worth submitting this issue to a detailed 
analysis. 

The answers to the question posed above differ widely, and are 
sometimes even diametrically opposed, depending on the general po- 
litical and ideological attitude and real political aims of those who 
attempt to provide them. Statements made by Mr. Khrushchov, on 
the one hand, and Mr. Eisenhower, on the other are no doubt re- 
presentative in this respect. And it is with them that we should 
begin — in order to illustrate the divergence of the two views. 

Mr. Khrushchov formulated his stand on the conception of co- 
existence in a number of speeches delivered in October and Novem- 
ber last year. 

In an article published in the October issue of the American 
quarterly Foreign Affairs, he wrote: 


“What, then, is the policy of peaceful coexistence? 

“In its simplest expression it signifies the repudiation of war as 
a means of solving controversial issues. However, this does not cover 
the entire concept of peaceful coexistence. Apart from the commit- 
ment to non-aggression, it also presupposes an obligation on the part 
of all states to desist from violating each other’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty in any form and under any pretext whatsoever. The 
principle of peaceful coexistence signifies a renunciation of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other countries with the object of 
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altering their system of government or mode of life or for any other 
motives. The doctrine of peaceful coexistence also presupposes that 
political and economic relations between countries are to be based upon 
complete equality of the parties concerned, and on mutual benefit.” 


At about the same time he further elaborated his views in 
a speech in Novosibirsk, stressing some other aspects of the problem: 

“Co-existence is an expression of the struggle of two social 
systems... We must fight for our ideas, for our Soviet system, for 
Socialism with all determination. Naturally, the apologists of cap- 
italism will fight for their positions as well. 

“In our view this is an economic, political and ideological 
struggle, but not a military one.” 

Finally, in another speech made in November, he said: 

“In the sphere of ideology, there cannot be any co-existence 
between Socialism and capitalism. We make no bones about this.” 


And this is what President Eisenhower had to say on the same 
subject in the same period (Christmas message, 23 December 1959): 


“Our concept of the good life for humanity does not require an 
inevitable conflict between peoples and systems in which one must 
triumph over the other. Nor does it offer merely a bare coexistence 
as a satisfactory state for mankind. 

“We believe that history, the record of human living, is a great 
and broad stream into which should pour the richness and diversity 
of many cultures; from which emerge ideas and practices, ideals and 
purposes, valid for all.” 


Some politicians in the West, who do not agree with Khrushchov’s 
views, describe them as a definition of cold war. According to them 
the era of genuine co-existence “could be initiated only if the Soviet 
Union renounced the idea of a Communist mission”, in short — to 
bring out the underlying meaning of this suggestion — if the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries were to repudiate their views 
on the contradictory character of Socialism and capitalism. 


An advocate of semantic analysis could tell these politicians 
that they have fallen victim to a popular fallacy, due to the 
ambiguity of the general terms used by them. And he would be 
right in a sense, since politicians understand something different by 
co-existence from what is denoted by the name of the currently 
existing relations between groups of countries of different eco- 
nomic and political systems. Precisely for this reason, (although I am 
convinced that the issue cannot be reduced to semantic errors, for 
behind these there are much more concrete and tangible differences 
of a political nature), I am forced to begin my considerations with 
a semantic discourse. This seems, after all, to be a fundamental pre- 
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CO-EXISTENCE AND IDEOLOGY 5 


requisite of any discussion, if we are to steer clear of empty ver- 
bosity and understand the real meaning of words that are germane 
to the subject under dispute. 


ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD CO-EXISTENCE 


Co-existence does not have to be thought up — it is a social fact. 
Thus, in dealing with the concept of co-existence we are not con- 
cerned with an intellectually pre-conceived definition which lays 
down the meaning of the word in a more or less arbitrary manner, 
but with one which takes into account how the given word operates 
within the framework of social intercourse, and what things, pro- 
perties and relationships it is used to denote. 

Consequently, it is important to realize that the relationships 
described as co-existence are a fact on an international scale, and 
that we are concerned with defining something which is already 
a social fact. These relationships known as co-existence can be 
strengthened and perpetuated (as desired by its supporters) or 
weakened (as desired by its opponents), but there is no need to create 
them and even less to think them up. They are simply reality. 

At a time when countries of different economic, political and 
social systems began to come into existence, at a time when the 
new Socialist system appeared as a social fact alongside the old 
capitalist system, and both these systems established various kinds 
of relationships, excluding war, co-existence also made its appear- 
ance both as a social fact and as a definite category. For in its most 
rudimentary sense to co-exist means to exist together, to exist side 
by side. And if we add the qualification “peaceful”, it is rather to 
emphasize certain political goals and projects of particular import- 
ance at present than to explain the sense of the word itself. 

Therefore, it must be assumed that when we talk of co-existence 
we have in mind two fundamental aspects of the matter: 


(1) that two different systems exist; 


(2) that these two systems exist together peacefully, i.e., without 
resorting to war as a means of settling their differences. 


The absence of either of these elements invalidates the very 
concept of co-existence. Thus, co-existence would cease to be a fact 
not only if one of the co-existing systems were to resort to armed 
force to back its point of view in a dispute with the other competitive 
system, but also if there were no longer two systems. 


Both these elements are present in the previously cited speeches 
by Khrushchov, which did not meet with the approval of various 
polemicists. The problem of the strugggle, and particularly the ideo- 
logical struggle between the two systems, we shall tackle later. We 
can say here, however, that when Mr. Khrushchov stressed in his 
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definition of co-existence both the renunciation of the use of military 
power in relations between the two systems and their basic dif- 
ference, he was well aware of the meaning of the word in terms of 
present world reality. The assertion that Khrushchov’s theses 
implied the continuation of the cold war — of course assuming good 
will on the part of his opponents in argument — shows that, at best, 
they do not understand what is being discussed and do not com- 
prehend the words they themselves use — for they use the term 
“co-existence” in a sense which is contrary to its existing and uni- 
versally accepted meaning. 


As far as Eisenhower’s statement and the theses of various pol- 
iticians to which it gave rise are concerned, we can only say that 
they employ obscure concepts and confuse lofty declarations about 
the co-operation of nations with what is really the substance of these 
relations and what is capable of being achieved at present. But that 
already belongs to the next section of this article, which will be 
based on this introductory semantic discourse. 


DOES CO-EXISTENCE IMPLY AN IDEOLOGICAL ARMISTICE? 


The differences between the capitalist and socialist systems and 
the underlying fundamental antagonism between them is a social 
fact, whether we like it or not. This is also the position with regard 
to conflicts within capitalist society. Fine phrases and voluntaryism 
are of no avail here, since facts are incontrovertible and are more 
powerful than any declarations. 


If President Eisenhower thinks that “bare co-existence” by itself 
is not a satisfactory solution of the problems facing mankind, and 
others, following him, would like to oppose the Communist con- 
ception of co-existence, which, they say, primarily involves a world- 
wide antagonism between Communism and capitalism, with a dif- 
ferent conception, which can be inferred from the speeches of leading 
American politicians — these are nothing but empty words. Com- 
munists could answer all those who think that “bare co-existence” 
is not a solution worthy of the problem of the co-existence of nations, 
that they, too, share this opinion, and are therefore looking for 
a better one — in the victory of Socialism in the whole world. In the 
meantime, however, they do not indulge in Utopias or utter fine 
but empty phrases — they do not consider “bare co-existence” an 
unimportant matter. On the contrary, they deem it very valuable 
for mankind, threatened, as it is, by the constant danger of war. It 
is obviously difficult to expect President Eisenhower and the pol- 
iticians who follow in his footsteps to accept the prospects of the 
world wide victory of Socialism with equanimity. It is equally dif- 
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CO-EXISTENCE AND IDEOLOGY 7 


ficult to suspect them today of an Utopian belief in the possibility 
of an overthrow of Socialism and a world-wide return to capitalism. 
What do they mean then, when they cast aspersions on “bare co- 
existence”’? 

If we take into account the political realities of today, we must 
also take into account the division of the world into two systems, and, 
by virtue of this fact, their contradictory character in the field of 
ideology as well. These are undeniable facts. 


The differences between the capitalist and Socialist system are 
above all inherent in production relations and find their most elo- 
quent expression in property relations. This is matched in turn by 
constitutional, political and social differences. These are not however 
ordinary differences, but clashing, contradictory assumptions, and the 
antagonism resulting from them is closely connected with class antag- 
onism. 

In consequence, there is an ideological conflict, which in the 
sphere of consciousness reflects a real conflict of material interest 
and aspirations of social classes and even of entire societies, if they 
belong to different systems. This again is an objective social phe- 
nomenon which cannot be helped and which no fine words can 
eure. The problem does not consist in obscuring this real and 
objective conflict by a flood of words, but to prevent it from being 
solved by military means, a possibility which today might mean the 
annihilation of mankind. Therefore it is imperative to save the much- 
maligned “bare co-existence’’, i.e., the principle of renouncing the 
use of armed strength in solving disputes and differences of opinion 
between the two systems. And what about the ideological struggle? 
This will of course remain and nobody will be able to dispose of it 
so long as the capitalist system continues to exist alongside the 
Socialist one, i.e., during the whole duration of co-existence. For 
co-existence does not deny ideological struggle, but — on the 
contrary — implies it. 

A different situation could arise only if either the capitalist world 
or the Socialist world were to renounce its aims and aspirations. 
So far this does not seem likely. Mankind would be content to know 
that both camps at least repudiated the use of physical force in 
disputes. 

Thus the conflict will go on, but attempts at solving it should take 
the peaceful shape of economic, social and political competition, 
expressed in the sphere of ideas by ideological competition. The 
latter will play a decisive réle in the form of ideological struggle, 
since the result of this peaceful combat of the two systems — peaceful 
because it abjures the use of armed force — will depend on con- 
vincing people, on winning them over on the basis of the actual 
results achieved by the two competing systems. Ideological struggle 
therefore is not a denial of co-existence, but its necessary component. 
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IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE — THEORY AND PRACTICE 


It is embarassing to argue against the view that “bare co- 
existence” is not sufficient, when one knows that those who pro- 
pagate it at the same time openly proclaim opinions which are 
detrimental to the idea of co-existence even in its narrowest sense, 
But let us leave this aside for the time being and consider the 
controversial concept of “bare co-existence” on its merits. Can we 
really take seriously those who lecture on the necessity of renouncing 
ideological struggle and consequently of struggle in any shape or 
form between the two systems in order to give co-existence 

“genuine” meaning? By putting forward this postulate, do they truly 
renounce ideological struggle for which the blame, in accordance 
with their statements, would rest on the Socialist countries only as 
an expression of their “totalitarian” tendencies? Facts enjoin us to 
say no in both cases. 

First, it would be ridiculous to maintain that our opposite 
numbers in the capitalist camp do not conduct open ideological war- 
fare against Marxism and Communism. 

I must admit with regret that in comparison with our opposite 
numbers who so violently deny the need we are rather naive in our 
fight against bourgeois ideology. It is again with regret I must admit 
that we have nothing like the research centres at Harvard or Stan- 
ford; nor anything that would rival the network of various Ost 
Instituten; the critique of our ideology is quantitatively much bigger 
than the critique of bourgeois ideology; there is a flood of 
“marxologist” and in fact anti-marxist literature, from the highest, 
most subtle level, not without scientific merit, to the crudest “criti- 
cal” outpourings, for which even well-known scholars are sometimes 
hired. Marxism and Communism are, too, under intensive, non-stop 
fire from a greatly expanded network of radio stations broadcasting 
in the languages of the Socialist countries and from newpapers of 
varying standards intended for home consumption and so on, and 
so forth. The scope of this activity is quantitively much bigger 
than the sum of material means of propaganda at our disposal. What 
is it then that prompts these angry rebukes for our tendency to wage 
an ideological struggle? Are not those who cast aspersions in the very 
forefront of this fight, often conducted on the lines of the American 
“catch as catch can” style? 

Does ideological struggle disappear where scientific and cultural 
contacts between the capitalist and Socialist countries are concerned? 
Of course not. Only the methods differ, are more subtle. The idea 
is to influence our artists and scholars ideologically by fascinating 
them with real or illusory intellectual freedom, the “way of life” 
in countries with a higher standard of living, etc. I mention these 
things without rancour, since I regard this form of struggle as the 
most natural form of competition between the two systems in their 
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bid for the minds of men. But let us not bury our heads in the 
sand and pretend we are innocents. Let us call a spade a spade, all 
the more so as our opposite numbers often act in a very clumsy, un- 
subtle fashion, laying themselves bare in public, while declaiming 
about their disinterestedness. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings and assess human attitudes 
correctly, I would like to add here that I am speaking of the 
institutions and authorities which decide the cultural policy of our 
opposite numbers. I am not concerned with this or that professor 
or artist, who more often than not supports cultural contacts from 
the best-conceived liberal motives. But in the West decisions on 
whether to enter into such contacts with the Socialist countries and 
how to finance them do not rest with individuals; neither have 
individuals much to say concerning their character. 

In the attitude of our partners towards ideological struggle there 
is a deep divergence between theory and practice. To deny ideo- 
logical struggle, when it stems from the very essence of the co- 
existence of the two systems, is possible only in words. Practice is 
and will be different. And it is practice which gives the lie to the 
verbal declarations of those who are dissatisfied with “bare co- 
existence”’. 

Is the whole matter then a foregone conclusion? Cannot progress 
in the sphere of co-existence bring other changes with it? 


THE IDEOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES OF STRENGTHENING 
CO-EXISTENCE 


If to proclaim the renunciation of ideological struggle in condi- 
tions in which the division of the world breeds it unavoidably and 
spontaneously is either tantamount to the deliberate propagation of 
false theses, in view of their propaganda effect, or to the propagation 
of false theses in good faith, under the influence of social myths — 
then it does not follow from this in the least that ideological struggle 
is not subject to any influences or is an unchanging factor. On the 
contrary; it can be more or less intense, more or less open to rational 
argument, more or less tolerant. And these measurable quantitative 
differences are not without significance from the point of view of 
their social effect. 

It is obvious that the character and intensity of ideological 
struggle depend largely on general political, economic, etc., relations 
between the rival camps. Co-existence, too, is quantitatively meas- 
urable and diversified. There can be co-existence on the brink of 
war; in a cold war climate; in an atmosphere of relaxation in inter- 
national relations; and also in an atmosphere of permanent inter- 
national co-operation, should full disarmament be achieved. 
Naturally, the further development of co-existence would be follow- 
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ed by a change in the character of the ideological struggle, tending 
towards that ideal situation, in which a decisive réle in the ideo- 
logical contest would be played solely by verifiable arguments of 
a rational and scientific nature. 

Today it is too early yet to speak of this “ideal situation” of co- 


existence. Nevertheless, co-existence is making progress and is al- | 


ready capable of producing — is producing in fact — tangible, positive 


results in the field of ideological struggle. Peaceful co-existence | 


regarded seriously and concretely should not be reduced to the 
renunciation of physical force in international relations. As scientific 
and cultural exchanges develop and stabilize, peaceful co-existence 
will automatically involve an increased flow of people in both 
directions and better mutual acquaintance. In this way many pro- 
paganda myths are exploded, people and points of view approach 
each other, and in the natural course of events there is more 
tolerance for the opinions of the opposing camp. In short, intensified 
cultural and scientific exchanges serve in turn to strengthen co- 
existence. These processes are, however, slow and can take place 
only in an atmosphere of general political relaxation. At the same 
time they are enormously important for the world-wide development 
of science and culture. But this goal can only be achieved if co- 
existence is sincerely fostered and strengthened. Perhaps it is merely 
a subsidiary product, but one of great moment and significance. 

In this way co-existence and its fortunes also influence the line 
of cultural policy in the Socialist countries, particularly with regard 
to scientific and cultural relations with the capitalist countries. It 
is generally accepted that every country’s cultural policy in relations 
with other countries is a component part or rather a resultant of this 
country’s general line of foreign policy. Thus, it is logical that the 
development of cultural policy in foreign relations, its character, 


tolerance of different viewpoints, etc., depend on the strengthening 


and stabilization of the policy of co-existence. 

When we translate this into the concrete formulations of our 
cultural policy, we may say that these have been adapted to the 
period of peaceful co-existence; they will remain in force so long 
as peaceful co-existence and peaceful competition of the two 
systems are in operation. 

In developing our scientific and cultural exchanges with foreign 
countries we are prompted by three fundamental aims: 

(1) the needs of our science and culture, which require the 
broadest possible contacts with world science and culture; 

(2) the desire to show the high level of our science and culture 
and achievements, often unknown abroad, which will help to raise 
the general prestige of our country; 

(3) the wish to strengthen co-existence and to overcome the 
barrier of distrust and prejudice by means of establishing contacts 
between scholars and artists of different countries. 
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Co-existence is thus one of the motor forces stimulating our 
scientific and cultural exchange with the capitalist countries. Conse- 
quently, the extent and quality of co-existence can either enliven 
or stifle a cultural policy, conceived not only as a goal which is 
served by exchange, but also as a practical basis on which this ex- 
change could be developed. Cultural rapprochement between nations 
reacts favourably on co-existence, but at the same time cultural 
relations among nations and cultural policy are dependent to a large 
extent on the development and strengthening of co-existence. This 
is a logical consequence of the manifold aspects of and intercon- 
nexions between the problem of co-existence and the competition 
of the two systems, in particular the ideological struggle between 
these systems. 

We must all remember this fact and draw correct political con- 
clusions from it. 








CODIFICATION OF CIVIL LAW 


by 
JAN WASILKOWSKI 


1. In January this year the draft of a Polish civil code! was 
published; it has become the subject of discussion not only in legal 
journals, but also in political weeklies and the daily press, and at 
meetings in academic institutions, civic organizations, in the courts, 
at arbitration tribunals, etc. The final text of the draft code, which 
will be drawn up as a result of these discussions, will be handed 
to the Minister of Justice next year; it is his province to decide 
whether it should be laid before the Council of Ministers, which 
would present it in the Sejm as a Government bill. 

The significance of this new code cannot be understood without 
some sort of review, however cursory, of the history of legislation in 
Poland. 

The civil code of the old feudal Republic was, shortly after the 
Partition of Poland, replaced by laws of foreign origin. On the 
territory of the former Kingdom of Poland (established at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 and attached to Tsarist Russia) it was 
the French civil code which was in force; it had been introduced 
by Napoleon during the existence of the Duchy of Warsaw. Some 
sections of this code (those concerned with the law of persons, family 
law and mortgages) were changed in 1818 and 1825 by the Sejm of 
the Kingdom. The part of Poland incorporated into Austria was 
subject from 1812 to the Austrian civil code of 1811. In the provinces 
annexed by Prussia the binding code during the 19th century was 
the civil code contained in the Prussian Allgemeines Landrecht of 
1794, and from 1900 the German civil code of 1896. 

The codification undertaken in Poland between the wars led to 
the publications of a penal code, a code for criminal procedure ani 
a code for civil procedure. In the field of civil law, however, only 
partial results were obtained. A code on obligations was published 


1 The draft covers 1,171 articles and is divided into 5 Books: I. General 
Regulations, II. Property and Other Real Rights, III. Obligations, IV. Family 
Law, V. Inheritance. : 
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CODIFICATION OF CIVIL LAW 13 


in 1933 and a commercial code in 1934. A law on bills of exchange 
and cheques as well as regulations relating to non-material property 
tights were also issued, and were uniformly binding on the whole 
country. The remaining sections of civil law — law of persons, 
family law, law of inheritance, law on things — were still subject 
to local laws dating from the time of the Partitions. The scope of 
these local laws was confined to the former partitioned territories. 


The chief explanation for the partial character of the codification 
of civil law before the war is that the government of the time 
regarded uniform civil legislation to be necessary only where 
regulations on commercial activity were concerned. The codification 
of other sections of this branch of law aroused no more than minor 
interest on the part of the government and Sejm. In fact, the clearly 
reactionary policies from 1926 onwards made it more convenient 
to leave 19th century regulations in force. 

2. A reform of the civil law was undertaken in People’s Poland 
immediately after the cessation of hostilities. Its purpose was the 
unification and democratization of civil law in as short a time as 
possible, and the abolition of foreign legislation imposed during 
the Partitions. In spite of the many problems with which the post- 
war Government had to contend, the reform was completed in under 
two years. 

It was carried out in stages, marked by several acts of legislation, 
the chief of which were (in chronological order): 1. Law of persons; 
2. Law of marriage; 3. Family law; 4. Law on guardianship; 5. Law 
on the property of married couples; 6. Law of inheritance; 7. Law 
on property and other real rights; 8. Law on registration of real 
property; 9. General rules of civil law. There were also regulations 
relative to the records of the Civil Registrar, and numerous pro- 
cedural regulations needed to put the principles of the new material 
law into practice. 

The reform did not cover those sections of civil law which had 
been unified before the war, and the codes on obligations and 
commerce were among those which remained in force. 


In spite of their wide range, the reforms of 1945 and 1946 did not 
amount to codification. The civil legislation which derived from 
them was not a homogeneous, systematized unit, either from the 
point of view of general premises or of legislative method. This was 
unavoidable since some of the regulations of the unified law came 
from the pre-war period, when the social and economic structure 
of the country was different. There was also the fact that the 
legislation was passed in 1945-46 when the formation of a people’s 
democracy in Poland was in its early stages; and this meant that the 
political and economic changes which marked this new system had 
not yet found their proper expression in the new laws. Simplifying 
the matter somewhat, it could be said that this legislation re- 
presented, within the sphere of civil law, general democratic prin- 
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ciples. It failed, however, to reflect the Socialist changes in property 
relations, which had come about through the nationalization of heavy 
and medium-scale industry, banks, transport, communication — that 
is all the basic branches of the national economy with the exception 
of agriculture. 

3. The unification of law in Poland was made all the more urgent 
by the territorial changes under the Potsdam Agreement and by 
the migration of population involved in these changes. In these 
circumstances codification was rightly postponed, and work on the 
draft of a civil code was not started till 1947. This resulted in 
a preliminary draft, which was published in part *. However, this 
work never passed the preliminary stage, since its objects had been 
somewhat narrowly defined and the rapid rate at which changes 
were taking place in political and economic life soon made it obvious 
that the unification of civil law required a fundamental revision of 
general premises. 

In 1949 work began on a separate codification of family law. 
Though the 1945-46 regulations in this sphere had been a great 
advance on the law previously in force, they still showed traces of 
an outlook inconsistent with the basic principles of people’s demo- 
cracy. In 1950 the Sejm passed a family code which was on the 
whole a correct formulation of the Socialist concept of the family 
(the equal rights of the wife in an economic as well as a formal 
sense, the equality of illegitimate with legitimate children, the 
acceptance of the principle that the only consideration in adoption 
should be the welfare of children, etc.). The shortcomings in the 
family code are its none-too-successful legal form, particularly the 
excessive complexity of its regulations. 

Soon afterwards work began again on codification of civil law 
(family law was to remain outside the scope of this codification). 
The draft, published in 1954, became the subject of widespread 
discussion and was severely criticized. A new version, which in- 
corporated many of the criticisms, was published at the end of 
1955. However, it too failed to get past the theoretical stage and 
never became a working project for the Government and Sejm. 

There are many reasons for the failure of these attempts at 
codification of civil law, but an examination of them would fall 
outside the scope of this article. All that can be said here is that 
among the most important faults in the draft were those resulting 
from the methods used in its preparation. The group appointed by 
the Minister of Justice to draft the code was comparatively small; 
extensive discussion of the draft came at too late a stage, and was 
not sufficiently comprehensive nor exhaustive. The draft, being the 


2 Demokratyczny Przeglad Prawniczy (The Democratic Law Review), 
No. 12, 1947, Nos. 4, 6, 8-12, 1948, Nos. 1-3, 1949. The sections of the draft 
code containing regulations on inheritance were not published. 
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work of a narrow group of specialists, failed to avoid serious errors, 
arising from a lack of thorough examination of actual relations 
which were to be governed by the future law. 

Guided by the principles of Socialist democracy and bearing in 
mind the experiences of other attempts at codification *, the Govern- 
ment put the organization of such work on a new basis. In 1956 it 
set up a Codification Commission at the Ministry of Justice, which 
was charged with the drafting of a civil code, a penal code, a civil 
procedure code, a criminal procedure code and some other legislation 
concerned with the administration of justice. The Commission in- 
cludes representatives of both the theoretical and practical side of 
the law — professors, judges, prosecutors, officials in State arbitration 
tribunals, and advocates. From time to time experts are co-opted 
to advise on particular problems. 

The Codification Commission has a specific character in that it 
was set up by the State, but conducts its work independently. Its 
members are nominated‘, its programme ratified by the Minister of 
Justice, and its work financed by the State Budget. However, it 
receives no restricting directives concerning the subject of its plans 
and drafts them independently. The chief consequence of this is that 
the draft plans of the Commission are not regarded as the draft plans 
of the Minister of Justice. He can either approve them and present 
them unchanged to the Council of Ministers or he can amend or 
reject them; the Commission’s powers do not include the initiation 
of legislation. 

The Statute of the Commission lays down that all its draft-plans 
must be submitted for public discussion. This is arranged in con- 
sultation with the civic bodies and State institutions concerned. Its 
object is to confront the planned regulations with actual social 
realities and to put into practice the principle that each citizen 
participates in the creation of the law of People’s Poland. 


II 


In every country the codification of so extensive a division of the 
law as civil law involves a great many fundamental problems of 
a general nature, as well as a host of questions concerning more or 
less important details. In Poland these problems are particularly 
complex because the present socio-economic structure of the country, 
being a transitional stage from capitalism to Socialism, is a multi- 
sectored one. Apart from the Socialist sector, which has been the 
dominating one for many years, there is also a comparatively 


8’ From 1951-5 work was also undertaken on codification of penal law 
and law of civil procedure. These, too, never passed the project stage. 

4 The President by the Chairman of the Council of Ministers, the members 
by the Minister of Justice. 
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vigorous sector of private, small-scale commodity production (mainly 
in agriculture) and a relatively insignificant capitalist sector. This 
multi-sectored system has found its main legal expression in the 
_ evolution of the institution of ownership. The ownership of the 
means of production appears in two contrasting forms (types): social 
ownership which is the economic basis of the social system in Poland, 
and individual (private) ownership, which is a survival of previous 
social formations. Social ownership is either vested in the nation as 
a whole, when its legal subject is the people’s state, or in a group, 
when its subjects are individual co-operative organizations or other 
Socialist civic organizations. Individual (private) ownership of the 
means of production is either vested in small producers or is cap- 
italist ownership, depending on whether the owner bases production 
on his own labour or on employed labour. The ownership of objects 
of personal consumption (personal ownership) is not an independent 
form of ownership, since it springs from a division of the social 
product and the method of dividing the social product depends 
wholly on the method of production. Thus, personal ownership is 
a form of ownership of a subsidiary nature. 

All this means that in Polish civil law it is essential to dif- 
ferentiate between property relations according to the forms of 
ownership from which they spring. This problem has no counterpart 
in capitalist legislation, since this is based on a uniform concept of 
ownership. It needs to be emphasized that the differentiation of 
relations under civil law which is a feature of Socialist legislation, 
is greater in Polish civil law than in Soviet law, since private owner- 
ship of the means of production teased to exist in the Soviet Union 
a long time ago. 

The second problem, peculiar to civil codification in the transition 
stage with its multi-sectored social system, is connected with the 
actual nature of this system. The present social system is not an 
amalgam of different economies, but a development and con- 
solidation of the underlying principles of Socialist economy. Its 
driving force is supplied by the ceaseless growth of the Socialist 
sector at the expense of the other. The consequences of this in any 
future civil code, include first of all the fact that property relations 
within the non-socialized sectors must not be regulated in such a way 
that they can act as a brake on the growth of the Socialist sector; 
second, the civil code should take into consideration, over as wide 
a field as possible, the dynamics of development: that is it should 
contain some general formulations, which could provide a starting 
point for the evolution of new Socialist institutions under civil law. 


Ill 


Among the general problems, the solution of which will to a great 
extent determine the character of the new code, there are two 
which come uppermost. The first concerns the relation of the code 
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jo the regulations covering Socialist economic organizations, partic- 
ularly state enterprises. The second concerns the relation of the code 
to family law. The rest of this article will be devoted to a brief 
description of these two problems. 

1. According to the doctrinal concept, which has predominated 
for some time in countries belonging to the Socialist world, the 
subjects of civil law are, as a rule, all property relations based on 
the principle of the equal standing of the partners to the relation 5. 
Since property relations between Socialist economic enterprises 
usually evolve on the basis of contracts, the signatories to which 
are considered to be parties of equal standing, they are regarded as 
relations coming under civil law and so as material for civil 





codification. There can, of course, be no question that many aspects 
of relations arising out of contracts between Socialist enterprises 
| mace to be regulated in a different way from property relations 
| between private citizens or between the citizen and a Socialist 
organization. This, however, according to the most authoritative 
doctrine, involves only certain specific problems not to be found 
outside the sphere of civil law categories. 

Latterly, this notion has been criticised, particularly in the Soviet 
| Union and the German Democratic Republic — and recently in Poland 
as well. The charge is that it is inconsistent with social realities — 
that it does not reckon sufficiently either with the existence of 
separate legislation on relations in the Socialist economy or with 
the particular characteristics and requirements of this economy; 
that it overestimates the similarity between property relations, in 
which both parties are Socialist organizations, and property relations, 
in which one or both parties are private citizens; and that the 
differences between these two categories of relations are more 
important than the similarities. In consequence the critics attack the 
inclusion of relations between Socialist organizations among civil law 
relations and claim that the legal regulation of the Socialist economy 
be made into a separate branch of the law ®. The name suggested in 
the Soviet Union and in Poland for this branch is “economic law” 
and in the German Democratic Republic — “law on Socialist 
economy.” 7 


5 As opposed to property relations based on the principle of governing and 
subordinated property which are the subjects of other branches of the law. 

* This account of the problem has been of necessity very much simplified. 
A great deal has already been written about it; other lines of argument have 
been put forward, and there have been many varying shades of opinion. There 
are also differences, as far as economic law is concerned. 

7 Under the socio-economic system of the Soviet Union both these terms 
are univocal, since the whole of the economy is a Socialist economy. Under the 
multi-sectored system of the transitional stage, the term used in the G.D.R. 
seems more appropriate. 
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The Polish draft civil code accepts — with certain reservations — 
the concept of a Socialist civil law that has been dominant up to 
now. However, as has been pointed out in the introduction to the 
draft, the authors have, for the moment, regarded this concept as 
a working hypothesis, the correctness of which should be verified in 
the course of public debate, primarily in the light of the opinion of 
those who are practically concerned with the economic life of the 
country. Should the views of those who support a separate economic 
law prevail in the end, the scope of the new civil code would be 
considerably narrowed. 

2. The second problem is the question of the position which 
family law should occupy in the Polish legal system. I have already 
mentioned (I : 3) that family law is at present the object. of separate 
codification (the 1950 family law). The draft of the new civil code 
has, however, also embraced this branch of the law; the regulations 
in Book IV are an extended and more appropriate version (together 
with a few changes) of the family code at present in force. The 
authors point out, however, in their introduction that they regard 
the proposed amalgamation as extremely dubious. 

It seems unlikely that such a change in our legislative system will 
ever be forthcoming. Civil law is in principle property law. Although 
family law does also cover some aspects of property law, since it 
cannot by-pass the property implications of marriage, kinship and 
guardianship, the part played by these elements in family law is 
purely subsidiary and secondary. It is not these elements which 
give the concept of family in Socialist law its character. And this 
is why family law in Socialist countries is considered a separate 
branch. 

The main argument used by opponents of a separate family law 
is that the connections (which no one denies) between family law 
and civil law are so numerous that they point to the homogeneity 
rather than to the diversity of these two groups of regulations. 
There is also the fact that Socialist civil law also embraces certain 
non-property relations (this mainly concerns the protection of 
personal rights and certain other regulations of the law of persons).' 
These criticisms have some formal justification. However, as often 
happens in controversies over problems of law, arguments drawn 
from the stock-in-trade of formal concepts and categories do no 
get to the bottom of the problem. If these vexed questions are 
examined from the angle of social realities, however, their solution 
does not appear so difficult. Where there is legislation based on the 
private ownership of the means of production, civil law is a branch 
of the law which regulates the private individual sphere. Since this 
sphere covers both property and personal relations, it is natural that 


® For lack of space this controversy is described in a very simplified 
form. 
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family law should be a part of civil law. But under a Socialist 
system, based on the social ownership of the means of production, 
the vast majority of ownership relations fall outside the legal sphere 
of individuals. Apart from personal relations, the individual legal 
sphere covers only relations arising out of ownership of objects of 
individual consumption — that is, property relations the source of 
which is only one form of ownership and a subsidiary one at that ®. 
Under these circumstances, if the view that the object of 
codification should be the legal norms relative to a certain homo- 
geneous group of social relations is a correct one, it is irrational that 
a single code should embrace relations as diverse as the relations 
of a Socialist economy and family relations. 

The case would be different, if the idea that the regulations 
governing the Socialist economy should be a separate branch of the 
law (the so-called “economic law”) were accepted. In that case, the 
sphere of property relations, regulated by civil law, would be 
confined to relations involving personal property. Such a concept 
would lend considerable justification to the inclusion of family 
relations in civil law. However because of the multi-sectored 
structure of Poland’s present socio-economic system, to put such 
a concept into practice would without doubt be a premature step. 


® The existence within limited confines of private ownership of the means 
of production in the socio-economic structure of the transitional stage cannot, 
of course, have any decisive influence on the legal system of a people’s 
democracy. 








WHY DID WE WRITE THIS BOOK* 


by 
JAN ZABOROWSKI 


short memory is a great temptation in politics: sometimes it 
A is just a social phenomenon and sometimes it is turned into 

a deliberate programme by those who lead nations and guide 
their destinies. What a great temptation it is for the defeated to 
forget everything that happened prior to the spring of 1945! 

In our country, where the disaster of the last war left a terrible 
imprint, where almost the whole nation was brought to the verge of 
annihilation, protests against attempts at erasing the experiences of 
the past from the memory of mankind, are bound to be particularly 
bitter. 

The victory of 1945 did not remove the problem of German ex- 
pansionism from Poland’s political agenda. Despite the fact that the 
Socialist German state between the Odra and the Elbe accepted the 
post-war order established by the great powers at Potsdam, as not 
only binding but also just, expansionist aims were incorporated in 
the official programme of the Government of the German Federal 
Republic and of West German political parties. 


Expansionist slogans were also taken up by many newspapers, 
organizations and institutions, which have carefully put the past 
behind them and regard the decisions of 1945 not as a termination of 
aggression and a means of safeguarding Europe against the ex- 
pansion of “the restless Germans” but as an undeserved wrong and 
the first stage of an East-West conflict. 

Proceeding from this premise, efforts are now being made to 
introduce the demand for a revision of the Potsdam decisions on the 
new frontiers of Germany and the resettlement of the German pop- 
ulation into the joint political platform of the Western countries; 
this in fact amounts to asking West Germany’s new partners to fight 
today for the things they opposed yesterday. 


* Aleksander Drozdzynski, Jan Zaborowski: Oberlaender, A Study im 
German Eastern Policy. Wydawnictwo Zachodnie, Warszawa, 1960. 
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In Polish political languange this programme and its slogans, the 
whole political trend which looks backward for ways of returning to 
the old familiar groove of Ostpolitik, we call revisionism. Naturally, 
to use one term to sum up a whole trend involves the danger of 
over-simplification, of seeing things in black and white. But the 
lasting character of the phenomena thus labelled and their signifi- 
cance require that they should be defined in simple terms — for 
everyday use, much as they are a common occurrence, requiring 
everyday comment. 

Thus, there is today in West Germany a political trend which 
regards the change of Polish frontiers, the shift of her population 
and the undermining of her international position, as its declared 
objective. We call this trend revisionism: we study it and fight 
against it. We do this with all the more concern and apprehension, 
since the experiences of fifteen as well as of five hundred years ago 
warn us of the extent of the danger and of the consequences of 
weakness. 


When last Autumn on the occasion of the so-called “Homeland 
Day” Dr Oberlaender, a Minister of the Federal Government, 
delivered another of his speeches to his resettler protegés, in which 
he enjoined them to be ready to return east, we were struck in partic- 
ular by the historical aspects of his address, both these which were 
included and these left out. Calling the Tag der Heimat “a day of 
reminiscences and of summing up”, Dr Oberlaender thought fit com- 
pletely to disregard the last war; in his opinion the memories of the 
resettlers should not be allowed to reach back further than 1945; 
this date is also to be the starting-point for summing up Polish- 
German relations. 

In Dr Oberlaender’s speech the history of Germany can be 
tompressed into two chapters: the injustice of the Treaty of 
Versailles, “enforced by a hunger blockade”, and the splendid figure 
of Bismarck, “the sower of peace... who always sought after con- 
tiliation”. When Dr Oberlaender raises his voice against the Ver- 
sailles Treaty forty years after its conclusion, we in Poland realize 
very well what he has in mind. The more so, since citing “the sower 
of peace” Bismarck, Dr Oberlaender reminded us of the Iron 
Chancellor’s axiom for Prussian foreign policy: “... between our- 
selves and any attempt at rebuilding Poland peace is impossible.” 

These are the political traditions invoked by Dr Oberlaender. 
Perhaps it was because of this that the particularly thorny and im- 
portant portfolio of Minister for Refugee Affairs was entrusted to 
him. Small wonder that as Minister he did not pursue a policy of 
integration but of irredentism. Contrary to the interests of the re- 
settlers and contrary to the interests of peace in Europe, he en- 
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deavoured to use the former as a tool of internal and external pol- 
itical blackmail and adriving force hehind Germany’s eastwards ex- 
pansion. The objects of his policy Dr Oberlaender has formulated 
very clearly: 

“We must see that integration does not become submergence, 
ie., that resettlers are not completely absorbed by local pop- 
ulation... In any case integration is no more than a temporary 
solution.” 

A policy of this kind constitutes a direct threat to the frontiers 
and security of our country. We therefore decided to examine the 
case of Dr Oberlaender. The longer we worked on it the clearer the 
almost classical figure of a Prussian politician emerged- behind that 
ministerial desk at Bonn, one of those theoreticians and practitioners 
of Prussia’s eastward expansion, to whom Bismarck made available 
all the resources of Germany to pursue their ends. It was with a man 
of this kind that Chancellor Adenauer entered into so close an 
alliance that in spite of the indignation of world public opinion and 
severe criticism within West Germany herself, it survived all winter. 

Could matters be different? The policy of German imperialism, 
the spirit of expansionism did not come to an end in 1945; the 
Government of the Federal Republic simply continued the old tradi- 
tions of previous epochs. The old traditional pillars of this policy, in 
the army, the political and military intelligence, among civil servants 
(teachers, judges and officials) and in the Ostforschung (that peculiar 
branch of German science working for political and intelligence pur- 
poses), have neither died out nor changed, but true to their calling 
are amassing new experiences. 

Dr Oberlaender is a striking example of the continuity of German 
Ostpolitik, for he has served it during three historical epochs: 
Weimar, Nazi and the present. In a similarly striking manner he 
combines all the professional qualifications useful in carrying out 
this policy — those of an army officer, a government official, an 
intelligence officer, a representative of the Ostforchung trend and 
a politician. 

When we concluded our investigation into the “Oberlaender case” 
and started to write a book about it, in which we wanted to outline 
Dr Oberlaender’s political career, it was to the problem of the con- 
tinuity of political tradition in particular that we devoted our 


attention. We came to the conclusion that our duty was not to fight . 


a single man, whose departure from his ministerial post would not 
solve anything, but to expose the unchanged programme of German 
imperialism. 

In the last pages of our book we tried to show our readers that 
the theories underlying German expansionism, which had found 
a good servant in Dr Oberlaender, are much older than Nazism and 
that they survived its eclipse. Many people, of whom Dr Oberlaender 
is the perfect symbol, willingly rallied to the Nazi banners, seeing 
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in Hitler’s programme and in his policies an opportunity for realizing 
the objects of German imperialism. While the Third Reich lasted, 
they not only supported it enthusiastically, but took an active part 
in formulating its programme and in implementing it subsequently 
in practice. 

Dr Oberlaender’s Weltanschaung is characteristic of this political 
trend, both in its lasting and transitory features. To the former 
belong the unchanging goals of Germany’s policy of expansion in 
the East and in the West alike. The differences between these 
directions brought by the changing times are small and insignificant. 
The permanent traits in Dr Oberlaender political make-up include 
his invariably anti-Polish attitude, plans for colonizing the East, 
anti-Communism and the unification of Europe under German 
hegemony. But he is also anti-western, and French liberalism, “the 
tights of small nations” and American “mass civilization” are for 
him an anathema. Tactics, however, sometimes enjoin him to keep 
these views to himself. The times of youth are long past: and 
a seasoned politician, must be prepared to renounce some part of 
his views, even if only temporarily. 

The transitory elements have depended on political fluctuations 
and his position in political life. During the Weimar Republic 
Dr Oberlaender was a typical Prussian nationalist. Under Hitler he 
identified himself with Nazi ideology and phraseology (some of 
which he has retained to this day). After the war, Dr Oberlaender 
enlarged his stock-in-trade with Christianity, Liberalism, Moral 
Rearmament and the western alliance. But throughout all con- 
junctures the essentials of his programme have remained unchanged. 
In fact Dr Oberlaender’s motto seems to be, to paraphrase the title 
of Theodore Plivier’s book: “systems pass — ideology remains”. 


It is now thirty years since Dr Oberlaender first emerged on the 
scene of German Ostpolitik. He personifies not only the character- 
istic features of this political trend but also the durability of its ex- 
ponents. His climb up the political ladder, his ups and downs are 
also typical. But the crux of the Oberlaender problem lies not in 
what position Dr Oberlaender occupies: whether he sits behind 
a ministerial desk (which he has already vacated) or in his seat in 
the Bundestag, where he represents Christian Democracy. What 
really matters is that scores of “Prussian patriots”, “soldiers of 
| United Europe”, “faithful national socialists”, who for years have 
been associated with Germany’s expansionist policy, are again 
} hatching plans and propounding their theories anew. Today they 
have grown to be a danger, and tomorrow they can bring disaster to 
Europe and the whole world. Dr Oberlaender is their spokeman and 
that is reason enough to take interest in his person. 

















THE MEASURE OF MORALITY 


by 
HENRYK BEREZA 


DOLF Rudnicki (born in 1912), whose short story Yom Kippur is 

being published in this issue, is regarded as one of the foremost re- 
presentatives of the middle generation of Polish writers. He, received 
critical acclaim and public favour even before the war. Szczury (The 
Rats), his first book, published in 1932, was seen as a_ psychological 
and moral portrait of a young man from a small Jewish town 
(the author's own early environment); the novel Zolnierze (The 
Soldiers, 1933) showed the degradation of man reduced to a cog 
in the collective machinery of the army; the novel Niekochana (The Un- 
loved One, 1937) was a tragic love poem in prose; in Lato (The Summer, 
1939) Rudnicki painted a picture of a small Jewish-Polish town and 
contrasted this world with the mass-produced civilization of a large 
twentieth-century city. 

On the strength of his pre-war work alone one can describe Rudnicki 
as a writer of the Jewish cause, which for him became the sharpest 
example of the crisis of contemporary man. 

However, it was not until after the war that Rudnicki reached the 
peak of his popularity, with a cycle of long short stories based on his 
war-time experiences. The cycle, Epoka wielkich piecéw (The Epoch of 
the Crematoria), included Shakespeare (1948) and Ucieczka z Jasnej Po- 
lany (The Flight from Yasnaya Polyana, 1949), and was later published 
in one volume, called Zywe i martwe morze (Sea, Alive and Dead, 1952). 
These stories, with their apocalyptic vision of the ghetto, earned for 
Rudnicki the name of a Jeremiah of twentieth century Jewry. From 
his experiences in the ghetto Rudnicki emerged with an unshakeable faith 
in man’s dignity, in his powers of heroism, and in his inner purity. For 
Rudnicki, as for Sartre, the measure of the human dignity of his 
characters was the extent to which they assumed full responsibility for 
their fate. . 

Marek Karmaniski, the central character of the best story in the cycle, 
Zlote okna (Golden Windows) decides to enter the ghetto of his own free 
will in order to give voice to human suffering through his art. Even 
though experiences there prove too heavy a moral burden, the basic 
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ethical principle is upheld. Marek Karmanski may break under the crush- 
ing weight, but at the same time his friend, Jézef Klon, manages to 
retain his integrity because he understands from what source man draws 
his moral strength. “To survive in an hour of trial you have to love. He 
loved no one.” This does not refer to an abstract love for humanity in 
general, but to love for a concrete person. In Rudnicki’s writing such love 
is always the thing of greatest value for man and the deepest source of 
his moral integrity. 

In the stories from The Epoch of Crematoria Rudnicki shows an al- 
most obsessional concern with the moral responsibility of art. It is the 
duty of art, claims Rudnicki, to give testimony on behalf of truth. This 
conviction led him into conflict with the dictates of didactic art, which 
was always supposed to “brace the spirit”. This mental conflict resulted 
in the novel Paleczka (The Wand, 1950), whose main characters are 
artists and intellectuals. In the first edition of this book Rudnicki was 
inclined to pay some lip service to these didactic principles contrary to 
his own beliefs and to his conception of art. As an artist, he remained 
true to himself; he was not capable of producing uplifting potboilers. 
In the second edition of The Wand (1955) he withdrew his previous de- 
claration and spoke up for the autonomy of art. 

Discussion and polemic with intellectual attitudes towards various 
aspects of contemporary life were the object of Rudnicki’s two essay 
collections, Kartki sportowe (Sports Notes, 1952) and Niebieskie kartki 
(Blue Leaves, published in two parts in 1956 and 1957). The second vol- 
ume, PrzeSwity (Glimpses) is particularly important, for in it the author | 
contrasts styles of living on both sides of the contemporary “iron 
curtain’’. 

Thus it is clear that there are several facets to Rudnicki’s literary 
personality. The author of The Soldiers, Summer and The Wand is a pene- 
trating and acute observer of reality, human relationship and social 
pattenrs; the author of The Unloved One and Sea, Alive and Dead, on the 
other hand, is a poet of life and death who celebrates the power of love 
and laments the tragic fate of Polish Jewry; the author of Sports Notes 
and Blue Leaves writes a lyrical commentary on the new shape of con- 
temporary life. 

It is difficult to know which of these réles should be given precedence. 
Rudnicki has an unusual sharpness of vision; at the same time he is also 
avery sensitive writer, and yet again uncompromising as a commentator 
of the contemporary scene. If any preference is to be given, it should 
go to the blend of all three personalities as revealed in Rudnicki’s latest 
book, a collection of short stories, Krowa (The Cow * 1959). In The Cow 
tan be found all the fundamental artistic and philosophical themes of 
Rudnicki’s writing — but treated in a novel way. 

In these stories the themes of love, art, death serve the author mainly 
as a textual pretext. The love which links various people with the heroine 


* See Polish Perspectives, May 1960. 
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of the story Midd i sél (Salt and Honey) is a symbol of all the possible 
kinds of dependence of man on man. The dreams of the unattainable and 
beautiful Susannah in Zuzanna i starcy (Susannah and the Elders) stand 
for human dreams in general. The cow of the title story signifies every- 
thing that nature can give us: talent, spiritual values and material goods, 
as well as privileges conferred by fate. Even Jewish themes, always 
closest to Rudnicki, are not resticted here only to the Jewish cause. Every 
strand of these stories has several levels of meaning. 

The meditations of the two cantors, Dow and Poper, in Wysokie Niebo 
Swiqt (The High Heaven of Holidays) take up a theme previously found 
in Rudnicki’s work, namely the aims and duties of art, the aims and duties 
of the artist. For Rudnicki the drama of the artist expresses the moral 
tragedy of contemporary man in a particularly acute form. Rudnicki 
continues to defend the ethics of moral heroism, though in The Cow 
scepticism, doubt and even desperation have grown in strength. Man is 
unable to meet the exacting demands of heroic morality, art is unable 
to bear witness to truth. Often the only hope left is a belief in the 
possibility of purification, in a new act of moral rebirth. But even in the 
worst circumstances one value is beyond corruption: the spiritual union 
of two people. “Dog seeks dog”, says one of the characters of the story, 
Yom Kippur, “cat seeks cat, hare seeks hare, lion seeks lion, and man 
must have not only another man, but one who has shared his fate.” 

Yom Kippur can be regarded as a key to Rudnicki’s personal phi- 
losophy and to his writing. 
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YOM KIPPUR 


by 
ADOLF RUDNICKI 


HE surprising thing was that Flora got to know both Goldman 

and Jas on the same day. She had been exchanging glances with 

Jas from afar for some time and had heard a good deal about 
him from her colleagues in the theatre. 


One day after rehearsal she had gone to a nearby restaurant, 
one of the oldest in the city, as old as the years separating us from 
the end of the Second World War. It was in a house that had 
remained standing — one of the few buildings that had escaped 
destruction in a city once inhabited by over a million people. 
A decade in our lives is like a century; in our old Europe we must 
get used to new methods of counting time. Apart from the certainty 
that after an atomic attack the earth would remain sterile for 
centuries, we may say that we have actually experienced all a future 
war is likely to bring us. We may go even further: we already know 
what life and rebirth will be like after the next war. The case 
histories of some of our cities are, in point of fact, fine case histories 
of the future. 


It so happened that it was just at the beginning of the month and 
the restaurant was crowded; there were even queues for tables. 
There are always such crowds after pay-day, but later, in the 
second half of the month, a visit to a restaurant may even be 
a pleasant experience — one is not constantly hearing the words 
‘It’s off’; on the other hand, on the first of the month the streets are 
full of jovial drunks from early morning onwards, though to be 
tuthful they are never very far out of sight at any time from one 
month to the next. 


Unable to find a free table, Flora sat down next to an actor she 
knew, who used to say to her “Chambermaids in heaven look like 
you”. Before the actor got up to go, Jas sat down at her table, and 
0 did Black God — a dark, heavy-built man. A musician, song writer 
& boxer maybe — Flora could not recall his name or profession. 
Everything seemed to bubble over where he was sitting. 
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Towards the end of his meal Black God, after smacking his lips 
several times, suddenly made a wry face: 

“Word of honour, word of honour; yes, you must be...” 

They both grinned. 

“But, of course, you must be the son...” 

“I am a son,” Jas replied. “Is there anybody alive who isn’t.” 

“But you are the son of ... Yom Kippur.” 

“I am the son of Yom Kippur,” Jas assented. 

“You are the son of one of the most, the most... particularly 
for his Jewish paintings, and the pearl among them is Yom Kippur.” 

“I am the son of the pearl.” 

“Yes, you are the son of the pearl. You certainly are the son of 
your father, whom they used to call a filthy Jew because of his 
paintings, just as they call me one, although he had about as much 
in common with Jews, as I have with a... mousetrap — there’s oné 
of life’s little jokes for you.” 

“I am so sorry,” Jas said. 

“You’re welcome,” Black God replied. 

“Never mind; how many years have you seen? Yes, you're still 
wet behind the ears. So you weren’t even born when those master- 
pieces of national art were being created?” 

“Your father had other talents, too, that would make your hair 
stand on end.” 

“I wonder; anyway, what can you possibly know about my 
father? Bread and butter, he who pays the piper... Well, you can’t 
remember much of the world which the creator of Yom Kippur used 
as a model.” 

“I remember it hazily.” Black God became silent. 

Only now Flora noticed that despite his full, lecherous lips there 
was something delicate about him. She thought: “He’s got eyes 
like Wiktor, who is sometimes called a Jew-boy and sometimes 
a brilliant producer.” “Hazily, I tell you; soon there’ll be nothing 
left,” Black God almost groaned. “There’ll be nothing left, except 
perhaps a single page without spice or flavour. In a few years 
time nobody will read it; why should they? If they don’t even know 
the history of their own streets, what have they got to say for them- 
selves?” 

Flora suddenly remembered who Black God was. His name was 
Cytryn and he was an architect; he wrote puffed-up trifles which 
appeared fairly frequently in the press; he was one of those who 
take part in that weekly monkeyshines and whose names are for- 
gotten as soon as they disappear from the printed page. He was 
famous for his jokes and his virility; he also had a lovely wife who 
was not quite normal; he had driven her out of her mind right at 
the of their married life; when she became pregnant, he 
began to bring his pick-ups home; after that she never recovered her 
mental balance. 
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“Son of the Pearl,” Black God’s large, soft eyes with their bluish 
whites underwent a sudden change, “do you know that twenty, 
thirty years ago, Jerusalem flourished, beyond this ocean of vodka 
and pig’s trotters, outside this very window, next to which you 
are now consuming a piece of meat in horseradish sauce — the most 
authentic and beautiful Jerusalem of all the Jerusalems know to 
history? Son of the Pearl, do you know that nowhere in the world 
did so many candles burn in silver, brass or pewter candlesticks on 
a Friday evening as here? That nowhere in the world were tables 
adorned with such fine embroidered Sabbath napkins concealing 
such aromatic, twisted little Sabbath loaves? That nowhere im the 
world would you find table-cloths rustling more crisply, fish smelling 
sweeter, sweeter-tasting onions and pepper more peppery? That 
nowhere in the world did a Saturday morning resound with such 
lovely cadences as in our little towns, where young beards were 
only black, but old grey beards were tousled and had a none-too- 
pleasant smell? That nowhere in the world was the singing of girls 
inshaded parks more melancholy, and that nowhere would you find 
so many ladders reaching out for the sky? That it was in these little 
towns and nowhere else that the whole of our Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature was composed and that it was here our sacred books were 
printed before being sent out into the world to evoke only holy 
feelings, although the hands that composed them were inclined to 
tegard their work as blasphemous, and the exchange of things in- 
expressible and holy for things earthly and palpable as an unfor- 
giveable sin? 

“All this,” Black God continued, “took place outside your 


windows, but then it all went up in smoke in a manner that a dozen 
& sO years ago seemed no more real than a dream but now is 


| becoming less and less like a dream and more like a dress rehearsal: 


Son of the Pearl, do you know, moreover, that today, when this 
world of ours is gone forever, all over the world books are appearing, 
books that are laments, books that are sobs; books that bewail this 
Promised Land, youth, streams and trees, alleys and little market 
squares, a heaven opened and forever shut. Here, these cries do not 
teach us; here no one knows anything about these books fashioned 
from our ribs, in which you hear the murmuring of our streams and 
tees. In these books people dispersed all over the world are weeping 
over a lost Jerusalem as once upon a time my father used to lament 
the old biblical Jerusalem in his Psalms or Prophets. In them the dull 
flames of our fetid streets are invested with a biblical splendour, 
and flutter like poor little lost birds. Who knows? Perhaps in cen- 
cad come our streets with their distorted names will live in 

end?” 

Black God said all this in such a tone that even at the most 
slemn moments Jas and Flora did not stop smiling. They sensed 
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his intention: Please don’t take me seriously. I am not a modern 
Isaac. 

“In a few moments darkness will cover the city.” Black God 
went on, “and Yom Kippur, your father’s sacred day, Jas, will com- 
mence, A great, mysterious, awesome festival that is quite unique — 
I wonder whether there is anything similar anywhere else on earth. 
‘If there be no advocate of righteousness to plead against the witness 
of transgression, do Thou Thyself teach Jacob the word, even of 
Law and Justice, and clear us in judgement, Oh King of Justice’, 
When I was a child, I always had horrifying dreams during Yom 
Kippur night. There were always rats in my dreams. I remember 
expecting the rats and being terrified of their long red tails. Divine 
judgement, human judgement, burning candles, the heads of old 
men wrapped in prayer shawls, smelling of musty old tomes and old 
garrets, silent women, universal awe — yes, only rats could complete 
that scene! The food, covered in the ritual way, was waiting in the 
deserted house for the end of the fast. My father did not come home 
at all on that day; mother only dropped in for a while to make sure 
that nothing caught fire. A festival of awe and fear — I know nothing 
more, I am ignorant, damned in darkness. Yom Kippur in my 
memory is a... melody, just a melody, not even a melody, a scrap 
of a melody! Years go by, one nation slaughters another, burns it in 
crematoria, and all that remains is a scrap of a melody! And then, 
around this scrap, everything begins again from the beginning... 

“In September 1939, I was sent by my regiment to get some 
money changed — there was not enough small change for the soldiers’ 
pay. ‘Go to the Jews,’ they told me, ‘in the town’. I found the town 
empty and silent; war — everybody was in hiding. ‘Go to that house’, 
a withered old man told me, ‘go down into the cellar’. The cellar was 
dark like a grave, and cold, a lamp of some kind was burning feebly. 
At the very end of the cellar, in the last chamber, I found a crowd 
huddled under furs, and heavy overcoats, crying women, children 
staring at me with the kind of solemn gravity that can terrify me, 
an old man praying aloud... Here I had a foretaste of the end of 
the Jerusalem of my youth — of that last great Polish Jerusalem that 
will become a legend. In that cellar I also saw what I had earlier 
seen in the cellars of my dreams: rats. Now I understood why it had 
to be rats.” 

Flora and Jas ceased to smile, and so did Black God. 


“Nothing has remained of that world,” he continued, “almost 
nothing, just remnants. If you want to see what has remained of 
a life that has gone up in flames, lit by men who change their 
uniforms every other year, come with me. Only half an hour from 
here a single synagogue still survives and all who are still alive will 
gather there today. They will come to remember their fathers, to 
humble themselves, to bear witness that all the crematoria of the 
world have not struck terror into them and that they are ready once 
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more... You will see a cobbler from Siedlce who has come with 
his six-year-old boy to offer him for sacrifice like Abraham offered 
Isaac, officials who cannot bear the emptiness of their offices, a girl 
of dazzling beauty — she will have been carried there tonight by 
humanity’s great enemy — the dark feeling of belonging. Dog seeks 
dog, cat seeks cat, hare seeks hare, lion seeks lion, and man must 
have not only another man, but one who has shared his fate. You 
will see all sorts of conditions of men, philosophers and thieves, 
workers and rogues, people who have served eighteen-year prison 
sentences and the people who put them there. They will all go 
there in search of seed. Come along with me. We shall look at the 
sad, dried-up crumbs from a starving man’s pocket.” 

“I should like to,” Jas said. 

“So should I,” said Flora. 

“But you are a little afraid, aren’t you, Jas?”. Black God made 
a wry face. “Tell me the truth. Your lovely blue Slav eyes have 
gone a little darker. You are trembling like a dog before a storm... 
She, too, is frightened,” he pointed at Flora, “our pretty little man- 
trap is also frightened.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” Jas interrupted him. 

“Our mantrap is not so frightened, for she is nature’s snare and 
a child herself, but you are, Jas.” 

“Why should I be?” 

“Why indeed? I wish I knew. Your unappreciated father could 
have best explained it to his son, who has one advantage over him — 
that of being alive. Yes, that is one advantage enjoyed by all sorts 
of shams and loudmouths — they are alive; therefore they bark. You 
need sand to stop their rotten little mouths. Jas, tell me the truth, 
Iam sure you thought to yourself: Black God’s messenger has set 
a trap for me?” 

“Meaning you?” 

“Meaning me.” 

a Although they smiled, a slight shiver ran through the three of 
em. 

“But he has the eyes of a man possessed”, Flora thought, and it 
was only now that she felt afraid. All the familiar smells of the 
solid, Christian, Catholic restaurant that had changed little over the 
years, and all the familiar faces flushed by vodka could not stifle 
the tiny fear inside her. She thought: Quite likely Black God has 
set a trap for us.” 

“I am sure you are afraid,” Black God said, “after all, so am I, 
I, too, have been afraid for a long time, and still am — afraid of 
our Green God. All my life I have been afraid of the Green God 
with his strong sinewy paws and jumping Adam’s apple, of the 
God who gets drunk at noon, assaults the streets with his raucous 
bawling and sprawls in the gutter as though it were a bed. Of the 
Green God of the crossroads with his sharp, shining scythe and of 
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the Green God of the cities with his knife, of the Green God whose 
very colour is a threat, because it is the secret sign of nature. Nature 
threatens and warns by its colours; nature, at times, deeper than 
the sea, at times as shallow as a schoolboy, has the coarsest tricks up 
her sleeve, to hell with her! An old man’s white head warns you 
from afar that nature is shutting up shop. The Black God, the Green 
God — it is they who are doing the fighting, after all. Our hands are 
only busy imitating their movements. The genuine spectacle is per- 
formed elsewhere, here we only have a substitute. Well now, who is 
ready and who has taken fright?” 


They found it easier to pay than they had expected. The waiter 
made a prompt appearance, accepted the money and clicked his 
heels in a military fashion. In this country we have two native styles: 
the peasant and the military; all the others are imported, like French 
perfumes. 

They went out. 


They found themselves in the main street at just the time when 
all the offices are emptying, so that queues were springing up every- 
where. Despite their decision, it seemed to Flora that Jas would 
change his mind about going at the next corner, and that she would 
follow his example. For her there was nothing to see there by 
herself; her platonic love for Wiktor did not need this kind of 
experience. However, when they reached the next corner, Jaé 
ome Black God to take him by the hand as though he were 
a 4 

They were still in the main street, walking on either side of Black 
God, when the latter called out, glancing at Jas: “Are you mad? 
Really, you must be out of your mind. Do you want them to murder 
us? Do you think they lived through hell in order to be insulted 
in a holy place? They’ll break your fair-skinned neck; they won't 
think twice, they’re fanatics. Only fanatics can stand up to hell! 
Where is your cap?” 

Ja§ made a gesture as if he were pleased to be without his cap. 
“He wants to back out? So perhaps there is something to be afraid 
of?” Flora reflected. 

“Before the war,” Black God said, “some friends of mine had 
a child who died. They themselves weren’t converted, but they hadn't 
allowed the child to be circumcised. When he died, however, he had 
to be circumcised. The Elders wouldn’t bury him! Where’s your cap, 
Jas? They’ll make mincemeat of us! They won’t even spare Flora, 
nothing will save her. No, don’t be afraid” — he calmed down 
a little — “it doesn’t matter, we’ll buy something to cover your head, 
we'll find something. Luckily she doesn’t need anything” — here he 
added some frightful obscenity. 

They left the main street, which was as crowded as a wartime 
road and found themselves in something that once upon a time 
might have been a street or part of a city, but now was anything 
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but that. The place was haunted by silence, emptiness, ruins, some 
kind of fencing, the huge oppressive vault of the darkening sky, 
the hooting of a distant taxi-cab, a lonely drunk in the middle of the 
pavement spitting into his own accomodating pocket. Only a step 
from the crowded main street, a no-man’s land began. 


“Here is the world that follows the end of the world,” Flora 
reflected. “A city living its own posthumous life; a city that is more 
of a desert than all the deserts of the world.” 

After walking through a sea of ashes and debris they found 
signs of life in four places. In the first somebody was stuffing 
mattresses with hair; the second was a locksmith’s workshop; the 
third was a shop selling pickled cucumbers and cream cheese; and 
in the fourth they did not find a beret, either. After leaving the last 
place, Black God took from the pocket of his dirty raincoat some- 
thing that, when unrolled, turned out to be a beret. It was a highly 
repulsive object, but the thing Black God had on his head was 
not much better. 

After going past a deserted street, they found themselves in 
asquare that once upon a time had been as crowded as the streets 
of ancient Rome, but was now as empty as a widow’s bed. The 
square was a riot of weeds and churned-up earth, while the sky 
above was the sky of worlds beyond. The scream of trams in the 
distance only underlined the silence. 

“Can you see the solitary narrow wall over there that has survived 
the flood?” Black God asked. “That is not a wall. It is me standing 
beheaded. It is there that a bomb killed me. Once upon a time I lived 
in that house.” 

They crossed the square and found themselves in front of a gate- 
way deprived of its house and looking like an oriental mausoleum. 
The tramlines running close to the gate lay dead, as though 
embalmed, while tall tufts of grass were sprouting from the gate 
posts. The gate did not lead to a mausoleum but into a courtyard 
adorned by various kinds of ruins awaiting the time when their 
bricks would become part of the crazy mosaic of future houses. 
Here they noticed some figures advancing slowly along a narrow 
fairly well-preserved pavement. It was quite dark. A hundred yards 
farther was the place where all who had survived the flood were 
to gather. 

They entered a hall; its walls were covered with posters and all 
sorts of notices concerning prayers, departures, letters, deaths — 
the local press and radio. On one side glowed countless small candles 
stuck directly into sand heaped on the tiled floor; their blaze was 
unbearable. They stayed there only for a moment. “Souls,” Black 
God whispered. They went inside. 


Flora found herself in a place which reminded her more of 


a railway station than a temple: superfluous overhead lighting 


destroyed all mystery and atmosphere. After the solemnity and piety 
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of the mood that had brought her here, after the extraordinary 
emptiness of the streets which looked as though they ran along 
a dried-up ocean bed, after the strangeness of sky, ruins, voices, 
everything she saw now seemed common-place, like a railway 
station. The crowd also seemed nondescript, colourless, without any 
individuality. “There is nothing of Wiktor about the place,” 
she thought. As they entered, they heard the cantor’s se- 
nile voice, not a voice that could move you. They stopped not 
far from the entrance, nearer the women, who congregated apart. 
They too did not stand out either by their looks or dress. Jas stood 
next to Flora taking upon himself part of her fear; besides, after 
a while she succeeded in shaking it off completely. She began to 
look about her, quietly absorbing details, her mood dispelled. Black 
God left them. 

When the cantor stopped singing, both Jas and Flora began to 
walk up and down. Here and there they overheard snatches of con- 
versation, in which they caught the names of every country under 
the sun, of all the larger cities on our planet; these people had some- 
body everywhere, they received news from everywhere, and they 
now exchanged their news with each other. Some people were read- 
ing letters. Although still here, none of them any longer seemed to 
be present. Their shabby railway-station clothes were those of 
wanderers, the clothes of people waiting for a train; the interior of 
the building not only looked like a railway-station, it was a railway- 
station. The smell of burnt bodies, the grey dust of rubble were 
in every word they said — it was that smell and that dust which 
were driving these people out of the country. They had drained their 
cup to the last; they had fulfilled their dark destiny on this earth; 
and now they were leaving to look for a new future. 


“What is he thinking of?” Flora glanced at Jas. He seemed far 
more embarrassed than she, far more affected. At last, having 
regained his self-control, he walked over to the far end. “Only for 
a moment,” he whispered to Flora. 


The longer she watched, the more fascinated she became. In the 
shadow of a column stood a tall, thin young man. “He must have 
small bones”, she reflected. He was dark, with bushy eye-brows 
that met in the middle, thick, almost boyish hair, and large, grey 
eyes. He was handsome and exotic. She thought: “There is something 
of a greyhound about him. One feels the centuries in his darkness, in 
his eyes, in his body. He has everything Black God has been talking 
about. All the things I have been admiring in Wiktor. He belongs 
here, but there is no air of a trapped animal, no air of cunning 
about him. He no longer rebels. He is the true god of this world.” 
She could not tear her eyes away from him. He could not see her, 
for she stood in a direct line behind him, hidden by a column. Like 
most of the people there he was dressed in some kind of a raincoat, 
and wore a brand new hat, which he had probably bought or taken 
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out of a wardrobe for the occasion. As she looked at him, she sudden- 
ly recalled a sentence by Jas’s father, which she had read some- 
where; and what she had once read she remembered for a long time: 
“Each time I cross this frontier I am seized by fear. I enter their 
world as though I were fording a river; I fear their walls and I fear 
their God. But here I see things that can be seen nowhere else.” 
When she was looking at something, she always needed a text — it 
did not matter what it was — to underline the power of what she 
saw. Her emotion needed words and soon she found them: “Here is 
aman, whose hair, hands, lips and cheeks I should like to feel 
against my body. Here is a man whom I should like to help out of 
his abyss, so that he would help me out of mine. A man whom 
I should like to help escape from his own cruel God and accept 
my God: a man with whom I should like to fuse in one common 
God. I have met him in the middle of an ocean.” The man suddenly 
felt that he was being watched and their eyes met. 

A moment later Jas joined her. 

They started to leave. From the massive darkness which shrouded 
faces and bodies they caught a piece of conversations: 

“We buried the colonel’s father,” one voice said. 

“What colonel?” another asked. 

“I asked him if he knew the prayer for his father’s soul.” 

“And didn’t he?” the second voice asked. 

“They don’t know such things,” the first voice replied. 

“You said it yourself?” 

“I did. But now, after his death, there are only nine of us left.” 

“There is no longer the number!” 

“There are no longer enough. We shall not even be able to pray 
any longer.” 

“This is the end!...” 

“This is the end. Do you believe in the migration of bones?” 

“In the migration of souls?” 

“In the migration of bones, I said.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s very simple. They bury you at Okopowa. Do you rise at 


} Okopowa?” 


“You mean, do you rise at Okopowa for the Last Judgement?” 

“Is it possible?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I don’t believe it is. As a grave-digger I don’t believe it is, 
because bones cannot migrate.” 

“I don’t know...” 

“As bones cannot migrate by themselves, I must leave this 
country.” 

“You want to leave?” 

“A grave-digger can always find work; people die everywhere. 
Eighty-three I’ve buried here, that’s enough.” 
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“You are not the only one. We all have.” 

“But I refuse to bury any more. I don’t want to grow on this 
soil either as a sunflower or as an ear of corn; I don’t want to be 
the bread of this earth. There’s too much of it in me. I feel as though 
I’ve been eating this earth for a thousand years.” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that.” 

“I know. I don’t know. I know. Why shouldn’t I?” 

They went past the gateway that stood as solitary as a sentry- 
box in a field. The crowd began to disperse. In the street it was not 
so dark as in the courtyard, although there were not many lamps 
about. It had grown colder. The autumn evening already had the 
sharpness of a winter night. Black God separated them, and 
walked in the middle. 


“Everything,” he said, “is without taste, without colour, without 
gloss, without spice. Everything is finished. Nothing has remained. 
Only the scum is left. Everything has gone up in smoke and fire. 
I’m sorry I dragged you along. They know nothing. They are nothing 
but apes — repulsive apes. God! How he murdered that song! How 
he distorted the passage: ‘Thou art Holy, Thy Name is terrible!’ ” 

Somebody passeed them. Black God rushed forward and caught 
the man by his sleeve. In the light of a street-lamp Flora recognized 
the man from behind the column. Black God introduced him: 

“Goldman — a name that says everything. A name that speaks 
for itself.” 

“It’s him,” Flora thought. She did not have the courage to look 
in his direction. 

A month later, on an October day, warm as a cat’s fur, golden 
as one of those fine October days which often seem to sum up the 
beauty of all the days in the year — Flora with heaven in her face 
was kneeling in a church; an hour later her wedding was to take 
place in a registry office. Before the civil ceremony she had come 
here. She had realized the implications of her step only today; until 
today she had only smiled when people spoke of her “first marriage.” 
On awakening she had said to herself: “Today I am marrying Jakub 
Goldman”, and she was gripped by fear as though about to plunge 
into a black pool. During the night she had had a strange dream, which 
she remembered perfectly when she awoke. Actually, it was not 
a dream but a memory. She was still a little girl and lived with her 
parents in a large four-storey house in a provincial town. It was 
a miserable winter day. Water collected in crevices in the yellow 
snow. People were gathering in a corner of the smallish courtyard, 
where a man lay covered by newspapers. His ugly, pointed patent- 
leather shoes stuck out from underneath the newspapers. They were 


hardly worn; you could tell that their owner had been staying at ' 


home; that he had been in hiding as so many in that period. An hour 
earlier he had jumped from a balcony. “And yet she had no right,” 
the fat cobbler in his blue apron and with steel-rimmed glasses on 
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his nose was saying. “After all, he was her husband, she had shared — 
his bed with him.” He was speaking of the dead man’s wife, who 

had run away after his suicide. She had walked out of the house 

stiffly without glancing in his direction, without looking back. They 

had not been living together, but she had visited him from time to 

time. On that morning his landlady had told him for the last time 

that he must leave his flat and so he had put an end to himself. 

“After all, she was his wife,” the cobbler kept repeating. Flora knew 

his wife. Each time she saw her, her heart missed a beat: she was - 
such a great beauty, a famous and great actress. 

“Well, she couldn’t stand it,” somebody from the crowd spoke up 
for her. “When she married him she agreed to share his lot’, the 
cobbler repeated severely. “Well, she couldn’t stand it,” the same 
voice objected. 

This morning, as she knelt in the shadowy church, she grasped 
the full weight of the step she was on the point of taking. Feeling 
the tears that swelled up in her in all solemn moments of her life, 
she repeated words without an end or a beginning, words worn by 
constant use in anguish and love: “I come to You, because I know 
that You are always waiting. I have come for my own sake, but 
above all for the sake of him, who will not come today or tomorrow 
or the day after tomorrow; who will perhaps come one day; who will 
certainly come one day. I believe that he will come, that one day he 
will see, he will finally realize the simple truth that You are also 
his, for him, that You are above all his. All doors are shut to him; 
all lights go out when there is talk of You; he hates You because he 
loves You; for You are a million times more part of him than of me: 
it is enough to look into his eyes, it is enough to look at his hands, 
pierced by the barbed wire of all the death camps, to see You. I have 
come only today, but in my thoughts I have been coming here every 
day, kneeling down before You, imploring You that You may turn 
Your eyes upon my orphan, whom I love; upon his eyes, lips, hands, 
upon his dear hands that possess nothing and nobody but me, that 
You may befriend him, because like You he has been crucified. 
I have reached out for his dark body, because I am lustful, vain, 
envious, cunning; I have reached out for him for myself, I admit, 
but I have also done it for You in order to bring him back to You. 
I have come here conscious of my misery, vanity and lust, of my 
dark thoughts and dark desires, because I am now more in need 
of Your consent and blessing than I have ever been. At this difficult 
moment I know there is nobody but You. Protect me, him, the two 
of us. Look into his eyes, as I have done; do not move away from 
him, even though he moves away from You. Protect him from his 
horror, which has already become my horror; help me in my 
peentions, which may appear evil, but cannot be evil, because they 
are love.” 

Translated by Reuben Ainsztein 


THE PRESS 


WRITERS 
AND THE PRESENT 


y Absee Literackie, a literary 
weekly published in Cracow, has 
asked several writers to comment 
on the relation of literature to 
contemporary life. In the opinion 
of the editorial staff of the weekly, 
Polish writers take too little inter- 
est in present-day problems: their 
works mirror the complex social, 
moral and cultural phenomena 
connected with the construction 
of Socialism only to a_ limited 
extent. : 

Below are excerpts from some 
of the answers to this enquiry 
which is to go on for several 
months. Even on the basis of 
replies received so far, however, 
it is clear that there is a consider- 
able divergence of views. 


Let us start with Bohdan Czesz- 
ko, a writer of the middle genera- 
tion, who made his debut after the 
war with a politically committed 
novel Pokolenie (A Generation). 
He writes: “It is a truism to say 
that there are changes brought 
about by Socialism and that these 
can provide material for the 
writer. 

“It appears, however, from 
your letter that you are worried 
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that literature, particularly recent- 
ly, has not concerned itself with 
current problems, but rather turn- 
ed towards such “eternal” issues 
as psychology, love, etc.; in addi- 
tion, you imply, these subjects are 
shown in settings and plots which 
the reader cannot square with his 
everyday experience. I could say 
as much of the books written by 
the younger generation, who enter 
literature mechanically — simply 
because there always is in every 
generation a group of young people 
who let themselves be seduced by 
the appeal of the unfashionable 
profession of writing. 

“In your letter you do not ex- 
plain precisely what you mean by 
“cultural and social changes”, but 
rather prefer to deal in gener- 
alities. Isn’t this significant? 
Should you pause to consider the 
reason for this (for example you 
do not even mention a _ single 
dramatic issue of present-day life) 
the answer to the question you put 
to me could not fail to figure in 
your own reflections. 

“Let us put aside fruitless 
arguments about who has betrayed 
whom: whether politics — _ the 
writer or the writer — politics. 
Personally I think that a politically 
committed writer means much the 
same as a politically committed 
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historian, philosopher, economist, 
sociologist... I imagine that those 
for whom politics is a passion 
will always find ways of political 
action in their own profession — 
for political literature is what you 
really have in mind, although you 
do not admit it explicitly. 

“To write seriously about con- 
temporary life means to write 
about the working of the Socialist 
system in Poland. My experience 
of journalism — not to mention 
literature. which by its very nature 
would have to dramatize contem- 
porary conflicts — suggests that 
there’ is a host of difficulties in- 


« volved.” 


Next Czeszko mentions subjects 
as close at hand as the conflicts 
in the countryside, the clash be- 
tween lay and Catholic morality, 
the question of raised norms in 
industry, and concludes that it 
would not by any means be easy 
to translate them into literature. 
He goes on: 

“And what about the crucial 
problem of the formation of a new 
working-class from the peasantry? 
The workers whom we should 
have in mind when we speak now 
of. “the working-class” do not in 
the least correspond to my obser- 
vations when I myself worked 
manually. Their customs, attitude 
to work, to vocational qualifica- 
tions, to the technical staff, 
Management, tools and materials 





entrusted to them often terrify 
and disturb me. How did this 
change come about? What are its 
reasons? Where are the causes to 
be looked for? 

“The answer is by no means 
a simple and optimistic one. 

“I have mentioned only a few 
of the problems here. They all 
have an ideological and political 
significance. They could all provide 
material for a writer, but I myself 
would not. undertake to tackle 
a single one of them. 

“Well-informed essays, good 
reportage dealing with important 
social issues, serious articles de- 
voted to significant subjects — all 
these, should they be given full 
scope and allowed to satisfy . our 
interest, would be more than 
enough for the difficult period 
which faces us in the immediate 
future”. 

A similar view was expressed 
by Jan Koprowski, literary adviser 
to a theatre in Lédz. 


“I admit freely that I am a 
pessimist. I do not- believe that 
a work of this kind can be written 
at present, for several reasons. 

“Not long ago I attended 
a lecture by a certain sociologist, 
who said in passing: ‘The best 
book about the uprising in the 
Warsaw Ghetto was written by an 
American (John Hersey, The 
Wall — Ed.), who knew the story 
only from documents and oral 
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reports. It is quite possible that the 
best book about the resistance 
movement in Poland will also be 
written by somebody who did not 
take part in it.’ 

“Here the sociologist concerned 
touched unwittingly on a very 
significant problem. Many books 
have been written about the Oc- 
cupation, but not a single one does 
full justice to the subject. The 
fact is that no great book has been 
written about the Ghetto struggle 
or the Warsaw uprising; or the 
resistance movement or the trage- 
dy of the concentration camps. 
These terrible and unprecedented 
experiences have yet to find liter- 
ary expression. Is this because 
there is no outstanding talent 
available? 

“I think that it is due rather to 
the fact that events proved too 
much for literature. Life over- 
powered art. We are stricken by 
history and literature, too, has 
yielded under its weight. ...The 
greatest novel of our times is en- 
compassed in this sentence; four 
million people were murdered in 
gas chambers. What more can be 
written? 

“And what about the post-war 
years, closest to us? What changes 
and shocks we have lived through 
in that time! How often we have 
been surprised by the rush of 
events! Literature is like a fish 
stranded on the beach, trying to 


catch its breath. It cannot keep 
pace with history, let alone lead 
the way. We are in a crucible of 
change, still seething and boiling; 
we are not and cannot remain 
mere observers — we must partici- 
pate in great, unprecendented 
events. But great epochs do not 
favour great literature... 

“The second obstacle hamper- 
ing contemporary literature, in my 
opinion, is the existence of far too 
many conditions imposed on us by 
life, institutions and ourselves. | 
am thinking of the general con- 
siderations and reservations in- 
herent in our epoch, as well as 
concrete situations and circum- 
stances under which we have to 
work. They can be regarded simply 
as an historical imperative — but 
they cannot be dismissed as non- 
existent. However when _ these 
unavoidable restrictions are multi- 
plied by various institutional 
obstacles we witness an already 
familiar process: a modern histo- 
rian escapes into distant epochs 
and a writer tackles “neutral” or 
marginal topics. (An added diffi- 
culty is the defensive attitude of 
the writers themselves). 

“Finally, I see the third reason 
for the dislike of contemporary 
subjects in the fact that creative 
artists live in isolation from the 
rest of the community and know 
very little about its life. This re- 
proach is an old one, one might 
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even say a schematic one. But is 
it not a paradox that this isolation 
has come about in an era when 
the abolition of class divisions and 
their social roots is being under- 
taken. The special réle which has 
been assigned to the creative artist 
in a Socialist society, the assistance 
given him and the organizational 
forms within which he has worked 
since the war — all these have 
tended to remove him still further 
than before the war from every- 
day life. 

“Yet another diffficulty lies in 
the fact that fragmentation has 
taken place within individual 
groups of artists. The artistic com- 
munity is breaking up into several 
self-contained little islands, each 
leading a separate life. The stream 
of life flowing round them is 
a different world — only few want 
to enter it and get to know it at 
first hand.” 

Maria Jarochowska takes up 
a different attitude: 

“...I have not come across the 
view you are quoting that in the 
era of radio and film, literature is 
exempted from the duty of show- 
ing an interest in social processes 
and conflicts. 

“In my opinion, the fact that 
some authors keep aloof from con- 
temporary issues is due to mani- 
fold and complex reasons, which 
vary from individual to individual, 
rather than to a ‘general insensi- 





tiveness of the  writer’s 
science’... 

“It is generally known that the 
prose writer needs a certain per- 
spective from which to view the 
events he has experienced or 
observed. Only when impressions 
have gone through the filter of the 
brain, when they have ‘matured’ 
in the heart and intellect and 
have passed through dreams and 
waking life, with its different 
reality, is the writer properly 
ready to begin the work of ex- 
pressing it all in an artistic form. 
This process is sometimes a short 
and sometimes a long one, depend- 
ing on the individual creative 
personality. 

“The number of prose works 
written on the spur of the moment 
as a comment on topical conflicts 
and still accounted literature is 
quite insignificant... 

“Naturally, I am not trying to 
imply that a certain unwiilingness 
among writers, particularly appar- 
ent during the last three years, to 
tackle the subject of social change, 
is to be ascribed solely to the need 
for gaining a personal perspective. 
For who is not aware that it ‘is 
easier to write a popular novel, 
about the ‘eternal triangle’, for 
example, than, let us say, about the 
conflicts, however significant from 
the moral or the psychological 
point of view, caused by lack 


con- 


of raw materials in some of our 
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factories. For almost everyone — 
writers not excluded — is acquaint- 
ed with the anxieties of love; 
but contemporary moral or psy- 
chological conflicts resulting from 
social transformations must be 
thoroughly considered, and com- 
pared, their roots must be unearth- 
ed, solutions sought for. This is a 
considerable task and, so far, not 
a very rewarding one; particularly 
as in recent years the reading- 
public’s taste has been formed by 
publishers who have concentrated 
on bringing out light reading- 
matter, devoted to sex and sensa- 
tion.” 

Below is the gist of remarks by 
Wanda Malcer, a writer of the 
older generation: 

“I am a Communist, and in con- 
sidering the raw material of ex- 
periences on which I base my 
novels, I select from it what I con- 
sider suitable. Naturally, all of us 
writers make mistakes, but, alas, 
politicians are not free from them 
either. It seems to me that most of 
the suggestions put forward by 
many Polish writers require dis- 
cussion, perhaps even sharp, angry 
and principled discussion, but one 
in which various philosophical 
and literary trends should have an 


unfettered say. 
“And ‘there is also the time 
factor to be considered — some- 


thing like two years elapses from 
the moment a book is handed in 
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to the publishers to its appearance 
in the bookshops... 

“A writer cannot keep up with 
the demands of his day, although 
he may perhaps satisfy his age; his 
material is Man’s inner self. And 
since man’s physical fate and psy- 
chological make-up are dependent 
on the conditions in which he lives, 
here, too, a writer should have 
a free hand.” 


Jan Jézef Szczepariski, winner 
of a prize donated last year by 
Ernest Hemingway, is critical of 
the very idea of the questionnaire, 
and expressed his reservations in 
the form of a letter to the editor. 


“Please forgive me for saying 
this, but I regard the very idea of 
your questionnaire as the result of 
a number of basic misunderstand- 
ings. I did not want, at first, to 
answer your questions for this 
reason and if I have changed my 
mind, it is because these misunder- 
standings, which I will try to 
enumerate below, tend to affect 
the climate of literary work ad- 
versely and often do actual harm. 


“First misunderstanding: it is 
generally accepted as an_indis- 


putable axiom that contemporary 
Polish literature does not picture 
present reality. I am convinced 
that this is not true. Before any 
criticism of this kind is voiced we 
should consider on what literary 
creation of reality depends and 
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what literary means can be used to 
express it.” 

Szezepafiski next refers to the 
second half of the 19th century, 
the great period of the Polish 
novel, in order to substantiate his 
view that the writers of that time, 
while still reflecting contemporary 
reality, often chose historical 
subjects. The first misunderstand- 
ing is not to realize that a writer 
can comment on his age obliquely, 
with the help of historical costume. 

“The second misunderstanding 
consists of regarding art in its 
form and sphere of influence as 
unchanging. But our times possess 
means of capturing the essence of 
reality and commenting on it, 
compared to which literature 
seems to be moving with the speed 
of a tortoise. That is why, ir- 
respective of literature’s good in- 
tentions, a growing number of 
current issues are dealt with by 
other art forms, particularly the 
film. * 
“The third misunderstanding 
springs from an overestimation of 
the influence literature has on the 
practical life of contemporary 
Society. It sems to me that the 
‘production novel’ experiment was 
sufficient proof of this. Production 
novels did not in the least affect 
the labour efficiency curve, which 
was — after all — their main aim. 
But this was not due, or at least 
Not wholly due to the fact that 


they were badly written — litera- 
ture is simply not a means to that 
kind of end and _ accordingly 
cannot be expected to render 
utilitarian services. 

“The same applies to the 
demand that it should mirror its 
epoch without delay. The question 
of a proper perspective seems to 
me to be of paramount importance 
here... What appears most essen- 
tial at some particular moment is 
not necessarily so from the point 
of view of art. Art of necessity 
makes use of a number of gener- 
alizations which acquire their true 
sense only when they are seen 
against the background of funda- 
mental, permanent facets of hu- 
man nature and_ psychological 
make-up. The search after new 
forms and new subjects is merely 
the necessary effort of an innate 
conservatism, which has to see that 
the inherently unchanging content 
is always garnished afresh. Fun- 
damental concepts, first principles 
as it were, have always been litera- 
ture’s stock-in-trade — and that is 
why in it the pulse of ‘reality’ 
beats in a different rhythm than 
in practical politics and economics. 
Even when we say that literature 
should be in advance of its time, 
we are simply implying that it cor- 
rects deviations of practical reality 
in accordance with some ideal 
norms. Lack of understanding of 
this function of literature leads to 
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a misconception, which assumes 
the existence of a number of styl- 
istic stges, following one upon 
another in mounting order of ex- 
cellence. 

“The fourth misunderstanding 
derives from the proposition that 
the most sensible solution of social 
and economic problems must be 
accompanied by realistic literature 
affirming the new social pattern. 
But there are simply no grounds 
for this conclusion. It is quite 
possible that stabilization on a 
world scale will mean a retreat 
from realism to a much greater 
extent than has been the case 
hitherto. And again, perhaps not. 
But stabilization itself, connected, 
as it is, with the solution of the 
majority of present-day conflicts, 
is not certain. In any case, it seems 
to me that the problem of the 
dependence of artistic attitudes 
and styles on economic and social 
conditions has not yet been suffi- 
ciently examined. 

“Whatever we may think, the 
current state of affairs appears to 
favour styles far removed from 
classical realism. Our times, when 
the electronic brain exists side 
by side with the primitive wooden 
village privy, when = scientific 
methods of work rub shoulders 
with primitive slogans, cry out for 
satire and the grotesque. On the 
other hand, literature. constantly 
in danger of being outpaced by 
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life, must look for more and more 
distant observation points — it 
must escape into allegory and 
philosophical essays. This is not 
tantamount to contact with reality. 
In fact it is really in this way that 
literature reflects life — and, 
within the limitations of its 
medium, it tries to do this faith- 
fully. 

“The misunderstandings men- 
tioned by me are bound to give 
rise to several more misunder- 
standings, but since I am _ not 
a literary critic I do not propose 
to analyze them here. I am con- 
vinced, nevertheless, that the im- 
position on literature of any me- 


chanistic restrictions from the out- 


side is harmful; at the same time 
this problem seems to me alto- 
gether of secondary importance. 
What matters first is the contribu- 
tion literature can make in any 
given period and by what laws it 
is governed. 

“If only our epoch does not end 
in a general disaster it will be- 
queath more documentary evi- 
dence to the future than all the 
preceding epochs taken together. 
It will be survived by huge archive 
collections of films, tape record- 
ings, photographs, newspapers and 
scientific studies. In this wealth of 
source material the share of litera- 
ture will be a modest one... free 
from servile tasks its function will 
be to convey our psychological and 
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moral attitudes, and the nature 
and variety of the methods it will 
use to do this will also be of 
documentary value. 

“Coming back to the Polish 
gene, I think there are grounds 
for saying even now that there is 
no need for us to wring our hands 
in despair. Our time will not lack 
is image. Brandys and Mrozek, 
Harasymowicz and Putrament — 
the outline is already discernible.” 

Finally, we quote the views of 
Bugestiusz Kabatc, one of the 
younger writers: 

“Yes, I think there is also 
achance for a social literature — let 


-me use this term for lack of a 


better one — which would show man 
as part of his social environment, 
for a literature devoted to the 
problems of Socialist construction 
in our country and the influence 
of this construction on human 
relationships. Perhaps this chance 
is greater now than in the past, 
since we now have the very 
instructive experences of the last 
few years. 


“Yes, I am all for making use 
af this chance, but not in an ill- 
considered, superficial manner and 
without forcing on the writer pre- 
‘lected problems; one must be 
tlerant of the writer’s personal 
Predictions and count on his anger 
Which, while it led to an absolute 
Negation of the sense of human 
&xistence in the past, will probably 
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lead to affirmation of life in the 
future... Thus, let us not drive 
him, let us not instruct him — the 
writer is not an electronic brain; 
sometimes he is capable of 
dependent thought, without ex- 
ternal stimuli. Let us trust his 
growing maturity and the unfailing 
law of change: sunshine follows 
rain and Socialist literature will 
follow existentialist depression; it 
has already begun to do so. 

Many other writers are ex- 
pected to answer the questionnaire 
of Zycie Literackie. We will print 
again some of the more interesting 
replies. 


in- 


D. H. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


HE structure of the home mar- 

ket continues to be a subject 
of discussion in our economic press. 
An article headed “After the Price 
Changes” published in No. 15 of 
Zycie Gospodarcze (Economic Life) 
deals with this problem. 

“_..The new prices of some 
industrial products introduced on 
April 3, and particularly the lower 
prices for wollen textiles, were 
intended to correct the demand 
structure, thus making consump- 
tion more dependent upon an in- 
crease in industrial production than 
before. It ought to be stated that 
the three price adjustments carried 
out during the last five quarters 
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(from December 15, 1958) were also 
designed to correct the trade 
structure in favour of industrial 
goods... However the expected 
improvement did not take place, 
and after the October increase 
in meat prices the situation even 
deteriorated slightly in spite of the 
desired changes in food consump- 
tion.” 

In the weekly’s view the reason 
for this is that most of the decisions 
regarding prices had been taken 
under the pressure of the current 
situation and thus had only a 
partial, or — in other words — a 
stop-gap effect. Furthermore “it 
appears that the nature of these 
decisions was dictated, on the one 
hand, by the high rate of growth of 
our industry and the rapid changes 
in the supply structure of its pro- 
ducts, and, on the other, by the 
slow growth of agricultural pro- 
duction and its dependence on 
climatic conditions. Foreign trade 
can only play a small part in even- 
ing out fluctuations in the supply 
structure of marketed products. 
Some other objective reasons 
operate as well. The stop-gap 
nature of the decisions also stems 
in many cases from insufficient 
knowledge of market developments. 
A drawback, for instance, is the 
absence of economic forecasting 
and analysis. This matter was 
thoroughly discussed during the 
Third Plenary Session of the Cen- 
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tral Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party.” 

In considering the expected 
results of the last price change the 
weekly remarks: 


“It is obvious that the changes 
were not great enough to make 
a substantial difference to the un- 
desirable demand _ structure... 
Nevertheless, they seem to have 
been effective in bringing about 
a serious increase in the sales of 
products whose prices had been 
lowered (i.e. woollen fabrics, 
woollen articles of clothing and 
shoes).” 

The problems of prices of goods 
not traded on the home market is 
dealt with by Juliusz Gordon in an 
article entitled “Towards a Better 
Organized Price Structure’, in 
Gospodarka Planowa (Planned Eco- 
nomy), No. 3. The author writes: 

“During 1960 various economic 
problems will be dealt with, 
amongst them the problem of costs 
and -prices in industrial production. 
Stocktaking and the pricing of 
capital assets in industry will also 


take place this year. Certain 
changes will be introduced in 
the method of calculating de 


preciation in order to make one of 
the essential components of pro 
duction costs more realistic. A 
reform of the prices of supply and 
investments goods will also be 
carried out; this will make it 
possible to adjust the prices of 
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gsential capital goods, establish a 
lationship between them based 
wi production costs and eliminate 
he unprofitability of certain 
ranches of production. 

“It should be noted that this 
form will not lead to a complete 
ystematization of the price struc- 
ure in Poland, not even in the in- 
yestment goods industry itself. The 
duality of prices of those goods 
which are, at the same time, both 
@msumer and capital goods (e.g. 
wal, coke, gas, electric power etc.) 
will remain and the problem of the 
wprofitability and unsuitable price 
mtios of many consumer goods 
@g. the price ration of manu- 
factured goods and food products) 
will continue to exist. Bringing 
ader into the price pattern of 
cmsumer goods is an exceptionally 
difficult matter and should be 
tarried out in such a way as not to 
affect the standard of living of 
particular sections of the com- 
munity; it therefore requires the 
«cumulation of necessary means. 

“A reform of the prices of 
supply goods will make material 
tsts in the whole national economy 
more realistic and thus contribute 
the strengthening of economic 
ittentives and stimulate raw 
Material savings. A change in the 
Mices of capital goods will, in turn, 
facilitate the systematization of the 
ices of consumer goods. 

“The scope of this ‘tidying-up 
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operation’ in the sphere of prices — 
an operation which is necessary 
because of the start of the new 
five-year plan for 1961-65 — cannot, 


_ however, be limited to a reform of 


supply prices. It should also com- 
prise the price system used in 
planning and accounting, in cal- 
culating the value of the gross pro- 
duct and commodity production, in 
relations between a manufacturing 
establishment, a distributor, and 
a management of a group of manu- 
facturing establishments, i.e. com- 
parable prices, factory prices, and 
seeling prices”. 

“Works fund problems” — is the 
title of an comprehensive article 
by Urszula Wojciechowska publish- 
ed in No. 4. of the monthly Nowe 
Drogi (New Ways). * 


* The works fund is an economic 
institution concerned with securing 
for the work crew a share in the 
improvement of the operating results. 
The works fund was created in 1956 
and was intended to be a material 
inducement to stimulate the interest 
of the workers in the activities of 
their establishment. The importance 
of the works fund as an economic 
incentive — in contrast to wages — 
lies in its being a result of the work 
of the whole crew, and not (as in 
the case of wages) of the qualifica- 
tions and efficiency of individual 
workers. A works fund, therefore, 
performs the function of uniting the . 
crew and stimulating it towards- 
achieving the best team performance 
in carrying out the tasks set for 
the establishment. 
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“A works fund as one of the 
team-work incentives, is designed 
to secure for the crew definite 
advantages arising from lower pro- 
duction costs, increased production 
and improved quality, all of which 
are finally reflected in financial 
results... The objectives which 
the works fund system must keep 
in view are, efficiency, proper use 
of resources, fairness and a clear 
working of the incentive mecha- 
nims.” Showing that “the interest 
of factory crews in financial results 
has increased considerably, espe- 
cially since 1957, when the ratio of 
the works fund to wages rose sub- 
stantially’, the author says: ”The 
realization of the objectives of the 
factory fund is dependent on three 
factors: the type and size of the 
enterprise where it is set up, the 
size of the fund itself and the way 
in which the fund is utilized. These 
are, in a way, three channels 
through which incentives reach the 
crew, and which define how much 
should be set aside for the crew 
and what it should be spent on. 

After discussing the principles 
of setting up a works fund the 
author states that its size “is of 
decisive importance for its effec- 
tiveness as an incentive”. However, 
there are two sides to this question. 
“A works fund must be sufficiently 
large to act as an incentive for the 
crew, but on the other hand it 
must remain in reasonable pro- 
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portion to the basic incentive i.e. 
wages.” 

In the period from 1957 to 1959 
the works fund in the whole na- 
tional economy increased from stabili 
4,120 million zlotys to 5,141 milion a, 
(the data for 1959 are provisional effecti 
and probably underestimated). In a 
industry, the figures were 3,891.1 is 
milion zlotys and 4,590.7 million|,< 4 is 
zlotys respectively. In comparison 
with the wage fund the works 

ge author 
fund in industry decreased from, 
6.9 per cent to 6.2 per cent. m2 - 


te 
discus 
years. 


: - ‘ ‘develo 
particular enterprises this per- a 
centage varied considerably; in 1 96 
light industry, for instance, if : 


fluctuated in 1958 from 1 per cer‘ wan 
to 22 per cent of the wage bill. dicine 

The use of the factory fund Wind a1 
limited by regulations which se 
the upper limit for cash payments 
from the fund at 8.5 per cent 
the wage fund of the enterprise; 
they also provide for the earmark: 
ing of 25 per cent of the factor 
fund for housing the work forc 

In practice the division of th 
factory fund in industry in 195 
was as follows: bonuses and indi 
vidual payments to the wor 
force — 3,254.4 milion zlotys (69. 
per cent), housing — 1,229.2 millio 
zlotys (26.1 per cent), and soci 
investment — 222.7 million zloty 
(4.8 per cent). 

In conclusion Urszula Wojci 
chowska writes: 

“The works fund system i 
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ve Le ltorce to day is a result of the 
discussions and experience of many 
01 years... Essential considerations 
le Be point towards the need for the 
ig stabilization of this system, as one 
migee the basic conditions of the 

isional  stectiveness of its working.” 
ad). In In Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 15, 
bis OL nislaw Skowronski writes on 
niles “Small workshops — economic 
peti: asset or museum-pieces?” The 
werk author begins his article by outlin- 
the Government decree on the 

ant. I : : 
development of repair and mainte- 
, "nance services for the population 
'Y5 "in 1960-65. This draft provides for 
eee increase in the values of serv- 
provided by the socialized 
‘_ wector to about 6.5 milliard zlotys, 
pantt liad an increase in those provided 
small workshops from 7.5 mil- 
d zlotys to about 13 milliard 
tys; the number employed in 
ices will rise to 520 thousand 
the private sector from 181 
ousand to 251 thousand), the 
ber of service establishments 
fom 20 thousand to 30 thousand 
the socialized sector and from 
thousand to about 165 thou- 
in the non-socialized sector. 
“A brief look at the service 
tial figures of services in 
erent organizational sectors is 
h to show that private work- 
_, $hops are outdistancing all other 
Wojcleyervice sectors both as regards the 
_fumber of establishments and the 
‘otal value of services rendered. At 
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present, they are the biggest pro- 
ducer of services for the popula- 
tion. This is the situation to day; 
but will it be so in five years’ 
time?” 

After discussing the difficulties 
of the private service sector — the 
most important being manpower 
shortage — the author poses the 
question whether, under the 
circumstances, it “can be treated 
as an active asset in our economy 
or rather as a_ collection of 
museum-pieces”,. The author 
concludes that ,,imminent liquida- 
tion is only a threat to those 
workshops which duplicate the 
services of State industry, thus 
being a liability rather than an 
asset. to our economy.” 

Further in his article the author 
takes issue with those “optimists” 
who think that it is possible to 
exceed the targets for expansion 
set in the Government decree 
mentioned above to any great 
extent. Skowronski emphasises 
that care must be taken in planning 
the utilization of reserves drawn 
from the private service sector, as 
he considers that “to overestimate 
the modest reserves of this sector 
may, in effect, turn out to be more 
detrimental than to underestimate 
the growing number of craftsmen 
and workshops doomed to stagna- 
tion in an era of expanding in- 
dustrial production”. 

Stanislaw Albinowski 
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EXPORT OF COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


HE export of complete industrial plants is a comparatively new 

branch of Polish foreign trade; its modest beginnings date from 195§ 
when the first contract was signed for the construction of a sugar refinery 
in China. In that year the total value of this branch of exports amounted 
to only 2.5 milion dollars. Since then it has developed very vigorously, 
as can be seen from the graphs below. This year exports of complete 
industrial plants will exceed 31 million dollars in value and ‘by 1965 they 
are expected to reach the 100 million dollars mark. 

There are at least two reasons why the hope that this rapid progress 
will continue is something more then pure wishful thinking.. The first 
is the quick development of the industrial base in Poland, which now 
has a network of designing offices, a strong engineering industry and 
a numerous and experienced technical staff. The second reason is to be 
found in the rapid industrialization taking place in countries which, 
until recently, were either colonies or otherwise backward and eco 


Exports of complete industrial plants Exports of complete industrial plant 
in the years Ry Foyt million zlotys in the years 1955—59 in tons 
aQ2d= ) 

















1 — total exports 1— exports to Socialist countries 
2— exports to Socialist countries 2— exports to ther countries 
3— exports to other countries 
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nomically underdeveloped areas.:The advancing political and economic 
liberation of vast territories in Asia and Africa means lasting demand 
for capital goods. 

In her export of factories Poland has so far concentrated on sugar 
tefineries and light concrete plants. 


The Polish sugar industry has a long tradition. For many decades 
Poland has been one of Europe’s most important producers and exporters 
of sugar, and it was on Polish soil — at Galkéw near Szamotuly — that 
me of the oldest sugar refineries in Europe was built in 1820. As early 
a the beginning of the 20th century the Polish engineering industry 
designed, built and equipped six sugar refineries in the Ukraine and one 
in Manchuria. This accounts for the fact that it is sugar refineries which 
oeupy first place in the export of complete industrial plants. 

As. for the.success,-of. the.export of light concrete, plants, this-is due 
to the' fact that‘Poland is the first country to specialize*in the production 
of this type of concrete, as well’ as to) the growing needs of building 
industries after the war. Demand for these factories shows a steady 
upward trend, and the efficient functioning of the factories which have 
already been put in operation attracts more foreign buyers. 


While of primary importance, these two lines of exports by no means 
exhaust. Poland’s possibilities in this field. This is illustrated by the 
following list of industrial plants which were built and put into operation 
abroad by Polish engineers in 1959: 

two coal washers in China; 

_ @ sugar-producing combine near Canton, China (sugar, alcohol, yeast, 
dry ice, cellulose); . 

a light concrete plant in Czechoslovakia and another in the Soviet 
Union; 

a cast-iron foundry in Austria; 

a glass works at Panéevo, Jugoslavia; 

a refrigerating plant in Greece and two in Jugoslavia; and oil tanks 
in Sweden and Finland. 

In addition, equipment was supplied for a number of factories of 
various types in the Middle and Far East. 

Among the major establishments to be put in operation this year are 
two sugar refineries in the Soviet Union, two in Iran and one in Ceylon; 
eight light concrete plants in the Soviet Union; four repair shipyards for 
coastal navigation in Indonesia; a cement works, several plants for the 
dty distillation of timber and two mechanical repair shops in China; 
another refrigerating plant in Greece; a steel construction factory in 
India, etc. 

The above list gives an idea not only of the scope, but also of the 
main destinations of these exports: CEKOP — the foreign trade enter- 
prise dealing with exports of complete industrial plants — maintains 
tations with a total of 34 countries, mostly Socialist countries and 
overseas territories with less developed economies. 
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Last year a Bureau of Technical Services was set up within this 
enterprise to deal with the export of technical know-how. Owing to the 
immense post-war development of technical education, there are many 
highly-skilled specialists in Poland capable of helping in the solution 
of various economic and technological problems in those countries which 
are short of such experts. At present the largest number of Polish experts 
are staying in Iraq, helping in the construction of sugar refineries, schools, 
hospitals, dams and power stations. In Afghanistan Polish engineers are 
supervising road and bridge building, in Guinea a Polish team of mining 
experts is surveying diamond, gold and oil deposits, and there are aly 
Polish geologists in China and Albania. 


L. K. 


DEVELOPMENT PROSPECTS FOR NORTHERN 
POLAND 


A committee of scientist, economists, planners as well as representatives 
of the Voivodship People’s Councils of Szczecin, Koszalin, Gdarisk and 
Olsztyn, set up on the initiative of the Chairman of the Government 
Planning Commission, has recently concluded work on drafting an outline 
plan for the development and rehabilition of the northern areas in the 
years 1961-75. 

The basis of the committee’s work will be the achievements of the 
four northern Voivodships in the field of industry, shipping, sea-fishing 
and agriculture in the last 15 years, as well as the premises for the 
development of the main branches of the Polish economy in these areas 
According to these premises, Polish shipping tonnage will total from 25 


to 3 million tons by 1975, the three main ports will handle some 30 mil- 


lion tons of goods annually, over 7.5 million DWT of shipping will kk 
built by Polish shipyards in the period from 1961 to 1975, and the fishing 
fleet will be providing 500,000 tons of fish annually. In preparing its draft 
the committee also made use of studies and investigations produced by 
a number of scientific institutes as well as development plans sent in by 
various enterprises and institutions. It has co-ordinated all these plan 
into a uniform whole taking into consideration the maximum possible 
utilization of local resources and the population increase of these areas. 

In the field of industrialization the draft plan provides for the further 
extension of the shipyards in Gdarisk, Gdynia and Szczecin. 

After completion of a big dry dock the Paris Commune Shipyards it 
Gdynia will be capable of building ships of up to 65,000 tons capacily 
and will be one .of the biggest shipyards in Europe. The industria 
potential of the Gdansk shipyards, which plan to concentrate on export! 
production, will also increase substantially, and the shipyard labour fore 
is to be enlarged to 20 thousand men. Parallel development is plannei 
of industries connected -with shipbuilding. This will include the co® 
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struction of electric engineering and radio-engineering works, cooling 
plants and plastics factories. 


In so far under-industrialized towns various branches of production 
will be developed further, or new ones introduced. In Gdarisk Voivod- 
ship, for instance, the construction is planned of engineering and food 
processing factories, in addition to the development of the metallurgical, 
pharmaceutical and chemical industries. A further extension is expected 
of the power turbine, railway rolling stock and machine-tool works. 


In Koszalin Voivodship the establishments to be built include mainly 
food processing factories, but foundations are being laid for the gradual 
development of metallurgical and engineering industries to satisfy the 
needs of agriculture and forestry. In Szczecin Voivodship on the other 
hand the metallurgical industry will be developed with a view to maritime 
needs. 


The volume of cargo handled by the compound port unit of Gdansk 
and Gdynia will rise to 20 million tons a year, and the corresponding 
figure for the port of Szczecin will be nearly 10 million tons. Gdynia 
port is to be adapted so that it can receive the biggest cargo and passenger 
ships able to pass through the Straits of Denmark. It is also intended 
to restore to Swinoujscie its former réle of an important port for pas- 
senger traffic from Poland and other Socialist countries to Scandinavia 
and America. The ports of Kolobrzeg and Ustka will be adapted for 
small vessels operating on the Baltic. 


The deep-sea-fishing fleets will receive new bases in accordance with 
the planned increase of fish catches to half a million tons a year. 

The Warmia and Mazury region will see a development of its food 
processing and building materials industries, in addition to the extension 
of the network of hotels and restaurants, connected with the steadily 
increasing number of tourists visiting this area. The region of Zulawy 
on the Vistula estuary will concentrate on the provision of vegetables, 
fruit, milk, poultry, and meat for the towns on the sea coast, ports and 
ships. In Koszalin Voivodship, in particular, the extension of pig rearing 
is also planned. 


HOUSING 


HE rate of building in Poland is a high one. During the 1951-55 plan 

it amounted to 2.6 flats per 1,000 inhabitants annually; in the follow- 

ing five years (1956-60) the average went up to 4.5 flats, and the index 

for 1960 is already almost 5 flats. (for comparison: in the German 

Federal! Republic the rate is twice as high and in the Soviet Union, 

Which holds the European record in this respect, two and a half times as 
high in Poland). 

The rate of building per inhabitant in Poland resembles that of 

Denmark, Austria and Italy which have a much more stabilized pop- 
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ROOMS COMPLETED ; ulation. But with some 9 new 
sin theveands yo Marriages. and some 17 births 
“a being recorded in Poland 
annually per 1,000 inhabitants 
the number of families sharing 
flats and waiting for their own 
310 ] 30s homes is still over 800,000. 











In 1959, according to pre- 
270 Py, 270 liminary data, some 376,100 
rooms, i.e. over 2 per cent 
230 20 more than in the preceding 











we Z wo: Socialized and private building 
Ls] j- schemes (but only 94 per cent 
: of the building planned). Out 
+, +: of this total, 240,600 rooms 

/ were made available in towns 
/ and housing. estates, and 
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. 4 areas. 
oe oe The local councils also 
failed to fulfil their plan for 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1969 the construction of dwelling 
— houses. ZOR, an enterprise for 
Beton paca wy og the construction of workers’ 
housing, met its commitments 
to the extent of 90.9 per cent, 
completing 88,600 rooms instead of the planned 97,500. The non- 
fulfilment of the plan was due to delays in the preparation of blueprints 
and cost estimates as well as to difficulties in the provision of building 

materials. 

Flats have been and continue to be built by local councils, government 
bodies and work establishments. Since October 1958 a new housing policy 
has paved the way for co-operative building and the private construction 
of one-family houses. 

The year 1959 was marked by a further appreciable increase in private 
building activity with state credits; the number of rooms thus built went 
up from 38,200 in 1958 to 53,300 in 1959, an increase of some 39.5 per cent. 

In 1959, an equally large development was also noted in co-operative 
building, extensively assisted by the state. In this sector 27,700 rooms 
were built as compared with 7,400 rooms in 1958. Of the rooms built by 
co-operatives 30 per cent were for working-class families and so were 
over 56 per cent of the newly built one-family houses. 

. In the urban areas in Poland there are some 1.74 people to one room. 
including kitchen. In some towns the index exceeds 2, and in a few urban 
communities there are less than 1.5 persons to one room. 

Rented flats are subject to housing control but co-operative flats and 
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one-family houses are not. For this reason, according to data issued: by 
the Union of Housing Co-operatives, the average accommodation rate 
in co-operative flats is 1.1 people per room, whereas in the newly built 
one-family houses even less than 1 person to a room is recorded. 

The main obstacle which prevents the lower paid category of workers 
from participating more extensively in co-operative building schemes is 
the fact that to join a housing co-operative requires not only the effort 
to raise money for the initial payment, but also the ability to pay 
a monthly rent of from 4 to 8 zlotys per square metre of floor-space. In 
the family budget this means quite a considerable burden of from 200 
to 400 zlotys a month, whereas in state-owned ‘houses the rent is far less 
of a strain on the tenants, as the state meets a considerable proportion 
of the cost at a rate of from 1 to 3 zlotys per square metre each month. 

Naturally, the best solution would be to adjust rents to a proper level. 
This would mean equal opportunities for all, ie. the possibility of free 
choice between various forms of satisfying housing needs. A reform along 
these lines would be the most rational way of solving a number of con- 
tradictions in our housing policy. At present, however, the economic 
situation does not permit such a measure. For some time to come there- 
fore the acquisition of both one-family houses and co-operative flats will 
remain open only to people with earnings above the average, whereas 
the housing needs of the lower-paid categories will continue to be met 
by local councils and work establishments. 

Another burning problem is whether the productive capacities of the 
building and building materials industries will prove adequate, for in 
spite of steady progress the output of these industries still lags behind 
building needs. All the more so, as not only flats but also many new 
industrial establishments, roads, schools and hospitals are also being 
built at the same time. Housing accounts for a quarter of the entire build- 
ing programme. In view of the housing problems the Government is 
making efforts to speed up the rate of construction of flats without also 
increasing financial subsidies, materials and labour necessary for this 


purpose. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade between the two coun- 
tries has grown steadily and has 
almost trebled since 1956. This is 


Bulgaria 


A long-term trade agreement 





between Poland and Bulgaria was 
signed in Warsaw in April, cover- 
ing the period 1961-1965. A pay- 
Ments agreement was signed at 
the same time. 

According to the new agree- 
ment, the volume of trade will 
increase and also cover a much 
greater range of goods. 





due mainly to the development of 
different branches of industry in 
the two countries, resulting in 
increased trade in machinery and 
equipment. In the next five years 


_the oxport of capital equipment 


from Poland to Bulgaria will be 
twice as much as was exported in 
the last: five years. As far as the 
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Bulgarian side is concerned, exports 
of machinery to Poland, which 
constituted 2.3 per cent of total 
exports to Poland in the period 
1956-60, will be stepped up to 
7.2 per cent in the period 1961-65. 


German Democratic Republic 


An agreement on economic co- 
operation between Poland and the 
German Democratic Republic was 
signed in Warsaw on April 22nd. 
According to this agreement, 
a permanent Committee for Eco- 
nomic, Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation between the two coun- 
tries will be set up. 

The importance of the new 
committee lies in the fact that all 
problems connected with economic 
co-operation between the two 
countries will now come within its 
competence. Its terms of reference 
are largely the same as those of 
other committees for economic co- 
operation between Poland and the 
Socialist countries. The one essen- 
tial difference is that it will also 
deal with scientific and technical 
co-operation. 

Most of the work will be done 
through working committees of 
experts in various fields. The main 
working groups will consist of 
experts in the engineering, metal- 
lurgical, electro-technical, electro- 
nic, and chemical industries. There 
are however, many other problems 
of concern to both countries, which 
lie beyond the bounds of these in- 
dustries and which are yet of eco- 
nomic importance. These problems, 
including, for instance, the regula- 
tion of frontier rivers, or the ex- 
pansion of brown coal mining in 
Poland, will also be taken into con- 
sideration by the committees. 
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German Federal Republic 


Talks took place in Warsaw in 
April between trade representatives 
of Poland and the German Federal 
Republic on the expansion of trade 
between the two countries in 1960, 
As a result, a protocol has been 
signed raising both exports and 
imports by more than 100 million 
zlotys. 


Czechoslovakia 


Talks took place recently be- 
tween representatives of the Polish 
Ministry of Heavy Industry and 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Gen- 
eral Engineering on increasing co- 
operation between the electronic 
and teletechnical industries of both 
countries. 

These talks led to the signing 
of an agreement on co-operation 
during the current year. Under the 
terms of this agreement, a number 
of factories will exchange technical 
know-how, specialists, and technical 
blueprints. This co-operation will 
mainly concern the production of 
radio sub-circuits, electronic valves, 
fluorescent lamps etc. Work will 
also be continued this year on the 
standardization of electronic sub- 
circuits. A number of scientific 
research institutes will also establ- 
ish working contacts. 


The Lebanon 


Poland and the Lebanese Re 
public have signed a current trade 
and payments protocol for their 
1956 agreement. The Lebanon will 
buy from Poland machine tools, 
road building and ordinary build- 
ing machinery, diesel engines, 
optical and laboratory apparatus, 
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various tools, photographic articles 
and equipment wireless and tele- 
vision sets, electrical domestic 
wppliances, woollen and _ cotton 
textiles, and other commodities. 
The Lebanon will export fruits, 
wool and cotton, oil-cake, cotton 
yarn, olive oil, raw hides, and sheep 


gut. 


Yugoslavia 


A Polish-Yugoslav engineering 
commission held talks in Warsaw 
recently as a result of a decision 
reached at the Third Session of the 
Polish Yugoslav Committee for 
Economic Co-operation. 

Following these talks a protocol 
was signed on 1 May on reciprocal 
supplies of machinery and equip- 
ment in the years 1961-65. Accord- 
ing to this, Poland would supply 
Yugoslavia with complete in- 
dustrial plants, as well as ma- 
thinery and equipment for the 
metallurgical industry, and recon- 
struct various rolling mills and 
ther sections of metallurgical 
works in Yugoslavia. Poland will 
iso supply Yugoslavia with facto- 
ties for the production of cellular 
tonerete, silica bricks and gypsum, 
% well as, on the chemical side, 
inylon factory, a soda works, and 
various pharmaceutical factories. 

From Yugoslavia Poland will 
tbtain ships’ engines, auxiliary 
@gines, turbo-aggregates, and 
ther machinery for the ship- 
building industry. 


Visits 


A Polish delegation, headed by 
Mr. Roman Fidelski, vice-chairman 
if the Polish Committee for Eco- 
nomic, Scientific and Technical 
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Co-operation with Foreign Coun- 
tries, recently visited Italy in con- 
nection with the International Fair 
in Milan. For several years Po- 
land has been attending the Fair. 

The delegation was received by 
the Italian Vice-Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Signor Russo, and by 
the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Trade, Signor Martinelli. The 
delegation also paid a visit to the 
Federation of Italian Industrialists. 

* 


At the invitation of the National 
Bank of Poland the President of 
the National Bank of the USSR, 
Minister A. K. Korovushkin, ac- 
companied by Director M. Borkov- 
sky and V. Vorobova, have been 
visiting Warsaw. 

* 

Dr Taher Ziai, the Iranian 
Vice-Minister of Industry and Min- 
ing, has been visiting Polish mining 
and metallurgical machinery enter- 
prises. 

cd 

Dr Gerda Blau, Director of the 
Department of Trade in the Food 
and Agricultural . Organization 
(FAO), also visited Poland recently. 
Before she left Poland Dr Blau said 
she thought her visit to Poland had 
been very fruitful, and that the 
talks she had with the foreign 
trade ministries and the food and 
supply industry would be useful 
in increasing co-operation between 
the FAO and Poland. She also 
commented that a number of 
Polish food exports, such as tinned 
ham, or onions, were very popular 
with purchasers abroad and said 
that in her view marked progress 
had been made in improving the 
quality of Polish agricultural ease 
ducts sold abroad. 
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“NOTES 


ALUMINIUM 
FROM COMMON CLAY 


A large new _ experimental 
station near Poznan is almost ready 
to begin the extraction, on an in- 
dustrial scale, of pure aluminium 
oxide from clay. The technological 
process was worked out by a team 
of chemists in the Institute of 
General Chemistry, under Professor 
Stanislaw Bretsznajder, of the. War- 
saw Institute of Technology. 

The process has already been 
tried out on a semi-technical scale, 
and certain parts of it on an 
industrial scale as well. It is justi- 
fiable to expect, therefore, that for 
the first time the production of 
aluminium from common clay will 
be able to compete with the pro- 
duction of this metal from bauxite 
by the traditional Bayer method. 

At the moment bauxite is 
practically the only raw material 
used in the production of alumi- 
nium and there are no deposits of 
it in Poland. Aluminium oxide, 
however, is found in almost every 
clay, and Poland has plentiful 
supplies of this. For a hundred 
years scientists have been search- 
ing for a suitable method of ex- 
tracting the pure oxide from clay. 
Thousands of patents have been 
taken out but not one of them has 
proved a satisfactory method. 

Professor Bretsznajder has been 
working on problems connected 
with aluminium for the last 


twenty-five years. In 1939 a small 
establishment. was to have been 
built in Poland for the produc- 
tion of aluminium by methods 
known at that. time, 


but . the 


project was halted as a _ result 
of pressure by the International 
Association of Aluminium Pro. 
ducers. At present, large chemical 
works based on this pre-war 
process are being built in the 
United States. 

The production of aluminium by 
the new process discovered by Pro- 
fessor Bretsznajder’s team is some- 
what cheaper than the old method, 
reckoned in world prices. Its most 
important advantage is that it will 
free the Polish economy from the 
necessity of importing bauxite 
which, in view of the planned ex- 
pansion of the aluminium industry 
would be likely to cost about 
10 million dollars yearly. A special 
commission of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences has therefore been set 
up to examine and evaluate the 
results obtained in the experimental 
station and to approve the plan for 
the new aluminium works. 


COKE 
FROM EVERY KIND OF COAL 


. Attempts made in the Pokj 
Iron and Steel Works to use coke 
made of briquets from the mos 
inferior types of coal in their blast 
furnaces have been successful. 

This is an achievement of grest 
technical and economic importance 
Up till now coke obtained from 
special qualities of coal has always 
been used in blast furnaces, ani 
despite plentiful Polish coal supplits 
coking coal, which is in shot 
supply, has had to be importel 
from. abroad. 

The methods whereby coke i 
produced in briquets was workel 
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NOTES 


out by the Institute for the Chem- 
ical Processing of Coal. Results so 
far of research on a semi-technical 
scale show that it is possible to 
obtain coke from every quality of 
coal if the proper technological 
processes are applied. Experts 
believe that equally good results 
will be obtained when this method 
is used on an industrial scale, 
and work is already in progress 


on industrial installations which 
should go into production next 
year. It is worth adding that the 
cost of producing briquets is less 
than that of producing foundry 
coke obtained by the traditional 
method. 


NEW METHOD 
OF OBTAINING SULPHUR 


A team of chemists from the 
Warsaw Institute of Technology, 
the Academy of Sciences and the 
Institute of General Chemistry, 
also under Professor Bretsznaj- 
der, has discovered a new meth- 
od of obtaining sulphur from 
sulphur-bearing ore. The new 
method of extraction will be used 
in the Tarnobrzeg combine. 


Here is what Professor Bret- 
sznajder had to say about this 
discovery: 

“Sulphur is obtained from 
Many parts of the globe, but the 
Specific conditions in our deposits, 
the large clay content of our ore, 
Mean that the methods used in 
other parts of the world are not 
8 suitable in our country. For this 
Tfeason for the last two years we 
have been endeavouring to find 
anew method of obtaining sulphur 
from the ore, and have at last 
succeeded in doing so. 
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“Up till now, chemists have 
treated sulphur ore like coffee, in 
that they have always held that the 
finer it was ground the better 
results it would. give. After the ore 
was ground down, it was then 
subjected to the process of 
flotation, that is, a froth of scum 
was produced, in which the grains 
containing sulphur became sepa- 
rated from the rest of the mixture. 
The next stages in the process 
are the smelting of sulphur from 
the concentrate thus obtained, and 
the rather troublesome filtering of 
the product. 

“In our experience we found 
that the clays contained in the 
Tarnobrzeg ore had an adverse 
effect on the flotation process, as 
they formed mud which was diffi- 
cult to get rid of. We therefore 
began to seek the solution of the 
problem in other ways and adopted 
the “battery” method of extraction, 
whereby a special fluid is poured 
through the layer containing the 
pieces of ore, which in this case 
must, of course, not be ground as 
finely as before. 


“The main advantage of the 
new method of extraction is its 
high productivity. Whereas by the 
old flotation method we were able 
to obtain only about 12 per cent of 
the sulphur contained in the ore, 
by the new method we are able 
to obtain as much as 95, and even 
98 per cent. At the same time much 
less mechanical energy is used in 
reducing the size of the pieces of 
ore, as it is now sufficient to break 
it into large pieces. It will there- 
fore be possible to reduce the cost 
of producing sulphur from. the ore 
by 50 per cent, which means. that 
the total cost, from the digging of 
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the ore to the obtaining of the 
final product, will be reduced by 
25 per cent. Since the production 
of sulphur in Poland is planned 
on a very extensive scale, this will 
result in savings worth many mil- 
lions of zlotys. It is not without 
importance, either, that the instal- 
lations, too, will cost only half as 
much, and that we shall be able to 
build them without having to 
import equipment from abroad”. 


THE MACHINE-TOOL 
INDUSTRY 


A three-day scientific and tech- 
nical conference of the machine- 
tool industry was held in Warsaw 
recently. This was the third con- 
ference of its kind. It was attended 
by almost 500 experts and by 
a large number of scientists from 
Institutes of Technology. The con- 
ference coincided with the drawing 
up of the Five Year plan for the 
development of the machine tool 
industry. This was the problem 
which was the predominant subject 
of the debates. 

In the coming Five Year period 
the machine-tool industry will 
endeavour to master the large-scale 
production of modern automatic 
machine-tools and aggregate ma- 
chines, to build tracer machine- 
tools with programme steering, and 
to adopt the so-called coding 
technique, etc. Much attention will 
also be paid to developing the pro- 
duction of machine-tools for com- 
pletely new industrial techniques. 
For example, work is being done 
on the construction of machine- 
tools which will work by means of 
supersonic waves. By 1965 the 
industry will be producing nearly 
130 new types of machines. 
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NEW CABLE 

In April this year the first 
messages were sent along the new 
underwater cable linking Poland 
and Denmark. 

Poland and Denmark thus have 
a new telephone, telegraph, and 
Telex link with each other. The 
cable (which touches the island of 
Bornholm on the way) is 120 kilo- 
metres long. For 104 kilcmetres of 
the way, it lies on the bed of the 
Baltic. It consists of a “con- 
centrated” cable for high frequency 
multiple telephony. Instead of 
dozens of lines making up the cable, 
there is only one carrying messages 
on different frequencies making it 
possible for as many as 60 tele 
phone conservations to take place 
at once. At different spots on the 
route followed by the cable, three 
amplifying underwater _ stations 
have been laid as well. 

The Polish-Danish cable has ex- 
ceptional geographical advantages 
for telecommunication between 
Western Europe, Poland and the 
Balkans and between Eastern 
Europe and Scandinavia. The cable 
will also be used for telephone 
communication between Poland 
and’ America. This will have the 
double advantage of maintaining 
telecommunication with America 
throughout the twentyfour hours, 
and of lowering the cost in foreign 
currency. 

In the new cable, twenty-four 
channels will be kept for contact 
between Warsaw and Copenhagen, 
while the other channels _ will 
mainly be used for telex and tele 
phone contact with Sweden and 
Norway and for messages between 
Copenhagen and Moscow. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


Statistical Data 





The rate of growth and the structure of industrial production in Poland in 
comparison with other European Socialist countries,* 


TABLE 1 
Increase in total industrial production in 1950—1959 (in percentages) 





Average annual pro- 
duction increase in 


Country Index of growth of | Average annual pro- | gifferent countries in 
industrial production duction increase comparison with 
Poland 








1955 1959 1959 
' 1951 1956} 1951 1951 1956} 1951 


1950) 1955; 1950) _ 4955 |1959 |—1959 | 1955 |—1959 | 1959 
=100| =100/ =100 





Poland 218 143 312 16.9 9.4 13.5 100 100 100 
Albania 277 196 536 22.6 18.3 20.5 134 115 152 
Bulgaria 189 189 358 13.6 17.2 15.2 81 183 113 
Czechoslovakia 170 149 253 41.2 10.4 10.9 66 iif 81 
G.D.R. 2i1 142 300 16.1 9.2 13.0 95 98 96 
Roumania 215 147 316 16.5 10.0 13.6 98 106 101 
Hungary 209 129 270 15.9 6.7 11.7 94 71 87 
U.S.S.R. 185 149 276 13.1 10.5 12.0 78 112 88 






































* Based on «The Rate of Growth of Industry in Poland as compared with other Socialist 
countries’’, an article by T. Gradowski, published in the monthly Gospodarka Planowa 
} — (Planned Economy), No. 5, 1960. 


The rate of growth of industry in Poland, as in other Socialist coun- 
tries, slowed down to some extent in the years 1956-59 in comparison 
with the 5-year period 1951-55, during which it was exceptionally high. 
In the whole 10-year period 1951-59, however, Poland held one of the 
leading positions among the Socialist countries in this respect. 

As far as the rate of growth in the engineering industry is concerned, 
Poland made the fastest progress, although here too the rate of growth 
of production slowed down in the current 5-year period. A comparison 
of the rate of growth in the Polish engineering industry in the current 
5-year period with other Socialist countries is more favourable to Poland 
than a similar comparison of the rates of growth of industrial production 
as a whole. 

A certain slowing down in the rate of growth of the chemical industry 
in the current 5-year period is characteristic of all Socialist countries 
shown in the table. However, in Poland a fast rate of growth was main- 
tained over a longer period, and still accelerates each year in the current 
S-year period (in 1956: +12.5 per cent, in 1957: +14.7 per cent, in 
1958: + 18 per cent, in 1959: + 20 per cent). 
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TABLE 2 
Increase in production in the engineering industry in 1950—1958 (in percentages) 
Annual aver- Share of the 
" age increase in engineering 
Industrial Barr Case different coun- industry in 
growth index 8 eames tries in total indus- 
. , : ; com parison trial produc. 
Country with Poland tion 
1955 1958 1958 
1954] 1956) £951) 1954] 1956) 1951] 1950] 1955) 1959 
1950} 1955) 1950 
=100/—=100 =100\7 1955|- 1958)- 1958)- 1955/-1958/-1958 
Poland 354 | 155 | 548 | 28.8] 15.7] 23.7} 100 | 100 | 100 9.3 | 16.8 | 19.0 
Albania 232 | 162 | 376 | 18.3) 17.4) 18.0] 64] 4111 76 . . . 
Bulgaria 243 | 177 | 4341 | 19.4] 21.0] 20.0] 67 | 134 84} 9.2] 13.1} 13.8 
Czechoslovakia 235 | 146 | 342 | 20.4) 13.4] 15.0] 65 85 70 | 20.2] 28.0 | 30.4 
G.D.R. 220 | 136 | 300 | 17.1} 10.8) 14.7] 59] 69] 62 | 24.0} 27.8 | 29.9 
Roumania 278 | 154 | 420 | 22.7] 14.7] 19.7] 79 94 83 | 13.3] 18.8 | 21.8 
Hungary 253 | 121 | 306 | 18.6] 6.6) 16.6] 71 42} 63 | 19.0] 22.5 | 235 
U.S.S.R. 220 mx - | 417.4%) 13.67} 13.9] 59] 87°) 59%) . ‘ 
* Based on 1956—57 data 
TABLE 3 


Growth of production in the chemical industry in 1950—1958 (in percentages) 





Annual aver- 



























































Share of the 
age. gpetustion chemical in- 
Industrial oigprea terri — ping dustry in the 
growth index theo =) total value of 
increase tries in compa- industrial 
tom with production 
Poland 
1955 1958 1958 
' 1954] 1956] 1954] 1954] 1956] 1954] 1950) 1955| 1958 
sel msoolaes pol 1955f-1958|- 1958|- 1955|- 1956)- 1958 
Poland 227| 147 333) 17.7 | 13.7 | 16.3 | 100 | 100 | 100 4.8] 4.8) 55 
Albania 1025} 260 | 2666) 59.5} 37.5 | 60 336 | 274 | 375 ° ‘ e 
Bulgaria 382] 181 693} 30.7 | 21.9| 27.4] 175 | 163 | 168 | 2.7) 3.5) 41 
Czechoslovakia 207) 144 298) 15.6] 12.9] 14.2] 88 94 87 3.9} 4.7) 5.1 
G.D.R. 198} 129 256) 14.6] 8.9] 12.5 83 65 77 | 12.3 | 12.8 | 13.0 
Roumania 286) 153 438) 23.4] 15.2 | 20.3} 182 | 444 | 125 3.5} 5.2] 6.4 
Hungary 248) 141 |" 349) 19.9] 12.4] 17.0] 4142 88 | 104] 4.4] 4.7] 5.8 
U.S.S.R. 215) 127*| 272) 16.5 | 12.7] 13.3 93 93°] 94°] . ° e 
* Based on 1957 data 
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At the same time the growth of the chemical industry in Poland is 
faster than in highly developed Socialist countries (U.S.S.R.,; Czechoslo- 
yvakia and the German Democratic Republic) and its level of development 
ishigher than in Czechoslovakia for instance. 

. From the above data it appears that the growth of the engineering and 
chemical industries is relatively fast in Poland and is already determining, 
to a large extent, the production structure of Polish industry, all the 
more so as natural conditions favour their rapid development. 


The Polish engineering industry is now capable of meeting not only 
amajor portion of domestic demand, but also of winning foreign markets. 
This is beginning to apply to the chemical industry as well. 


In contrast a number of other industries in Poland show a visibly 
slower rate of growth than their counterparts in other Socialist countries. 
This applies particularly to the fuel, metallurgical, and food industries. 


The fuel industry in Poland is characterized by a particularly slow rate 
of growth of production, chiefly of bituminous coal which plays an im- 
portant part in the Polish fuel industry. 

The development of coal mining requires expensive long-term invest- 
ment outlays whereas increasing the production of some other kind of 
fuel, and particularly of oil, requires smaller outlays and’ takes less time. 
Among the Socialist countries the highest increase in the production of 
oil was achieved in the current 5-year period by the U.S.S.R. (60 per 
cent) and by Roumania (7.4 per cent). The index of growth of fuel pro- 
duction in 1958 (with 1950 = 100) amounts to 156 in Poland, whereas in 
Roumania it stands at 229 and in the U.S.S.R.. at 200. 

A similar index for the metallurgical industry shows 229 for Poland, 
compared to 1,179 for Bulgaria, 287 for the German Democratic Republic 
and 252 for Czechoslovakia. 

In the food industry the production index for Poland now stands at 
199, which means that production in 1958 is twice as high as it was in 
1950. In all other Socialist countries, except Czechoslovakia (166) it is 
even higher and stands at: 


Albania — 289 
Bulgaria — 219 
G.D.R. — 260 
Roumania — 205 
Hungary — 204 
U.S.S.R. (in 1957) — 206 


Since the share of this industry in the total value of industrial pro- 
duction in Poland is much higher than in other Socialist countries (apart 
from Bulgaria), it exerts a greater influence on the rate of growth of pro- 
duction in industry as a whole. 
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TABLE 4 
Branch structure of industry in Poland and in other Socialist countries in 1953 
(in percentages) 
Branch of industry | Poland | Bulgaria ete: G.D.R. sat gs Hungary| 
Total value of 
industrial pro- 
duction 100 100 100 100 100 100 
in this: 
electric power 
and heating 2.3 2.4 2.6 1.6 2.5 3.2 
fuel 6.3 3.4 6.5 6.2 10.1 6,9 
iron metalurgy 6.2 1.4 7.7 6.7 4.4 5.7 
metalurgy of 
nonferrous metals 2.0 4.6 1.4 1.4 2.5 2.2 
engineering in- 
dustry 19.0 13.8 30.4 29.9 21.8 23.5 
chemical industry 5.5 41 5.1 13.0 6.1 5.8 
building mater- 
ials industry 2.5 3.6 3.9 1.9 3.7 2.3 
glass and china 
industry 0.7 0.8 1.4 1.2 0.7 0.8 
timber industry 3.1 6.7 4.5 3.4 8.5 3.5 
paper mt 1.0 1.0 1.4 1.7 0.9 0.9 | 
textile es 13.2 12.8 7.6 9.9 8.4 8.3 
clothing _,, 3.1 8.6 2.7 3.4 5.3 7.8 
leather a 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.1 3.0 3.8 | 
food vs 30.2 31.7 20.6 15.5 20.2 20.9 | 





The branch structure of industry is relatively similar in Socialist countries. 
Main differences appear in the share of the engineering, food and textile industries 
in total industrial production, and here the most marked are between Poland, 
on the one hand, and the G.D.R. and Czechoslovakia on the other. 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


“DIALOG” 


OU are editor of a periodical which is to 

some extent unique in the field of literary 
journalism. I cannot think of any other 
monthly, let alone quarterly, which consist- 
ently publishes not only theatre news and 
criticism, but also the text of new plays 
before they have been performed. This is 
what Dialog does, and I think our readers 
would be interested in hearing more about it. 


This question was addressed to Adam 
Tarn, Editor-in-Chief of the monthly Dialog 
and himself a dramatist. In reply Mr Tarn 
said: 

I am glad you think that your readers 
may be interested in learning something 
about Dialog. And I agree with you, un- 
ahamedly, that in one respect at least our 
journal is unique. Yes, we publish plays prior 
to their being performed on the stage, TV 
9 radio, and we don’t publish plays which 
have already been produced — I mean in 
Poland. We do not even care, primarily, 
whether or not a play is likely to succeed on 
the stage. We hold drama to be literature, 
and not a half-finished product to be further 
processed, improved, and rewritten by the 
producer. Consequently, its basic value must 
be apparent to the reader. 

Four years ago we had considerable 
difficulty in finding a publisher who would 
appreciate the need for such a journal and, 
what’s more, in convincing our fellow- 
playwrights that Dialog would serve their 
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POLISH TOWNS TEN CENTURIES 
AGO 


Not long ago it was still 
thought that towns in Poland 
began to develop only in the 
13th century on the basis of 
so-called location privileges, 
Recent research and archaeo- 
logical excavations have shown, 
however, that towns started 
to develop spontaneously as 
early as the 10th century, and 
were re-organized three cen- 
turies later on legal principles 
prevailing in Western Europe 
at that time. 

As in other Slavonic coun- 
tries, towns in Poland began 
as fortified settlements, dating 
back to the 7th century. These 
settlements, at first the seats 
of the political and military 
power of local princes, soon 
became trading centres and 


various craftsmen settled 
outside their walls. 
This process was particularly 


pronounced in the 10th century 
as a result of trade develop- 
ments in the whole of East- 
ern Europe, the inflow of 
Arabian currency and the 
marked development of crafts. 
Over 20 powerful settlements 
existed in Poland around 
A.D. 1000. 

The origin and evolution of 
Polish towns is now being 
studied by specialists in 
various countries and Poland 
has recently been invited to 
participate in the work of the 
Commission on Urban History 
set up by the International 
Committee for Historical 
Sciences. 


5.500 HISTORIC MONUMENTS 


According to data published 
by Gazeta Robotnicza Lower 
Silesia contains a great many 
buildings of historical and 
architectural interest. 5,500 
castles, palaces and churches 
are listed as being under the 
protection of conservation 


departments. 
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“KADAR" IN ENGLISH 


During the Youth Festival 
last year, the popular Polish 
Youth magazine Radar publish- 
ed an issue in English. When 
readers were asked if they 
wished the publication to 
continue, a few thousand let- 
ters with a definite “yes” 
came in from seventy coun- 
tries as far away as Jamaica, 
Sarawak, Guiana, the Philli- 
pines, Zanzibar and _ the 
Lofoten Islands. The English 
version of Radar is now 
appearing regularly, as a bi- 
monthly for the time being. 


NEW TV STATIONS 


There are at present in 
Poland 250,000 owners of tele- 
vision sets. 37 per cent of the 
country’s territory, inhabited 
by 47 per cent of the total 
population, comes within the 
reach of television transmit- 
ters. This year a new transmit- 
ting station will be erected 
in Szczecin, and next year 
Cracow, Rzeszéw, and Lublin 
will also have stations of their 
own. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR 
ASTRONAUTS 


A Small Astronautical Dic- 
tionary, the first encyclopae- 
dic publication of this kind in 
Poland, is now on sale, The 
dictionary, which is profusely 
illustrated, provides detailed 
information on the designs of 
rockets, satellites, space-ships, 
and discusses the possibilities 
of using ionic, photonic and 
nuclear propulsion in astro- 


nautical travel. Much infor- 
mation ocncerning astronomy, 
physics, technology, chemistry 
and biology is also given. 
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own interests and generally foster interest 
in drama. “What are you going to print in 
this magazine of yours?” I was asked by 
my colleagues, “Good plays will be staged 
anyhow. And who cares about bad ones?” 
My answer was, and still is, that producers, 
managers, actors cannot be considered as 
Melpomene’s sole high-vriests. A play may 
never find its way to the stage if, say, two 
of the country’s best theatres reject it for one 
reason or another: no leading man, too large 
a cast, technical difficulties, individual taste, 
etc. And in most instances such a play, unless 
the author is a prominent writer, has no 
chance of being printed. In other words, the 
decision of a handful of people, based on 
extraneous considerations, was often a death 
warrant for a play. 


That was the situation we wanted to 
change. And almost from the start, some 
plays published in Dialeg, which had not 
been produced until then although they were 
known to the profession, created such an 
interest among the reading public that 
managers and producers were prevailed upon 
to reconsider their decision. To give just one 
example — in our third issue (1956) we 
published Sartre’s powerful play The Flies 
(Les Mouches), written ten years earlier and, 
of course, well known to our leading pro- 
ducers; a year later it was on the stage. Many 
outstanding plays were thus introduced to 
the Polish public. Beckett, Diirrenmatt, 


Frisch, Fry, Genet, Ghelderode, Ionesco, 
became first known in Poland through 
Dialog. 


And yet — you may not be aware of it - 
all over the world producers, agents and 
playwrights alike raise objections to having 
a play printed prior to its production; pro- 
ducers — because they consider it contrary 
to their professional interests; agents - 
because they are afraid the play will lose 
its “glamour of novelty”; and playwrights - 
because they are helpless victims of their 
agents and producers. Of course, if we were 
not a Socialist country, a journal of this 
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kind would never have come into existence. 
For it is not only a question of state financial 
support for our publication; it is a question 
of general cultural needs counting more than 
individual, petty interests. 

Now, don’t get the impression that we deal 
primarily with translations. Every issue of 
Dialog brings at least one or two Polish plays 
in addition to a foreign one. And, again, we 
have introduced to the Polish public most of 
the young playwrights who have started 
their careers since 1956. Indeed, I can state 
that the first thing a Polish author does 
when he finishes a play is to submit it to us 
for publication. It is generally agreed that 
any play printed in Dialog is mandatory 
reading matter for the theatrical profession. 
I personally feel, however, that even more 
important than that is the fact — recorded 
by public opinion polls — that secondary 
school and university students are also avid 
readers of our journal. 

With the exception of the classics whom 
most of us have been taught to dread in 
school, drama has never been widely read in 
this country. Leading dramatists used to 
publish their plays in book form, but the 
issues were relatively small and the sales 
even smaller. Obviously, only a very limited 
number of readers would search book-stores 
for a particular play by a particular author. 
But the same play printed in a journal which, 
in addition, carries essays, criticism and 
extensive information about the drama every- 
where, reaches thousands of people. Our 
achievement in this respect is most grati- 
fying. 

We print about 6,000 copies a month — 
every issue containg at least 160 pages — and 
at a conservative estimate every copy is read 
by three or four persons. 

Our June issue is the fiftieth and, in spite 
of all predictions to the contrary, we are still 
overwhelmed with material. We contemplate 
bringing out a special foreign language issue 
which will, I hope, give your readers a better 
idea of what we do and how we do it. 
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MILLENIUM EXCAVATIONS 


Excavations in Zielona Gé- 
ra Voivodship have shed a new 
light on the history of ma- 
terial culture in Poland. 


A wooden defence wall 
has been excavated on a 
peninsula in the lake at 
Pszczew, where digging has 
been going on since 1956. The 
wall dates back to the times 
of Mieszko I, the first histori- 
cal king of Poland. A similar 
structure has been discovered 
at Gniezne. Various small 
objects found in both places 
make it possible to date the 
walls as built not later than 
950—-960. 

This important discovery 
has confirmed the assumption 
that the so so-called Pszczew 
route, leading from the west 
to the centre of Wielkopolska 
(roughly the Poznan region) 
was of strategic significance 
even in early Piast times. 

Last year, during exca- 
vations in an iron smelting 
centre at Borowy Mityn near 
Pszczew a stone furnace used 
for improving the quality of 
steel was also found, the 
third object of this kind so 
far discovered in Poland. 

There is no doubt in the 
light of these excavations that 
the area was inhabitated by 
Slavic peoples. 


BRAZILIAN WRITER 


A recent visitor to Poland, 
was the Brazilian writer and 
presidential cultural adviser 
Minister Carlos Magno. During 
his stay Senhor Magno was 
entertained by the Polish 
P.E.N. Centre. The meeting 
was devoted to discussing past 
cultural co-operation between 
Poland and Brazil and at the 
same time inaugurated the 
work of the newly created 
Society for Polish-Brazilian 
Friendship. 








ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITIES 


Over 24,000 young people 
will be admitted as new stu- 
dents to the universities for 
the academic year 1960-61. It 
seems from a poll, conducted 
among pupils in the highest 
forms of secondary schools 
recently, that 25,600, i.e. 43 per 
cent wish to enter institutions 
of higher education. 22,000 of 
these will be coming from gen- 
eral secondary schools and 
the remainder will come from 
vocational schools, teachers’ 
training colleges, and schools 
for adults. About 30 per cent 
of the entrants came from 
workers, and 19 per cent from 
peasant families. 


WAWEL TREASURY 


The recently ~ reopened 
Crown Treasury in the Wa- 
wel Castle in Cracow now 
houses the national treasures 
returned by Canada as well 
as priceless exhibits presented 
or deposited since the last war. 
The treasury had been closed 
for twenty years, since in 1939 
the treasures it contained were 
taken abroad in order to save 
them from the hazards of war. 
The stormy history of the Wa- 
wel Treasury has been inti- 
mately connected with that of 
the Polish nation since 1795, 
when for the first time the 
Treasury was plundered by 
the Prussians, who took away 
crowns, and other royal in- 
signia. 

The reopening of the 
Treasury has been marked by a 
unique exhibition, ‘The Orient 
in the Wawel Collections’. It 
includes a Turkish banner 
captured by the Polish troops 
under King Jan Sobieski at 
the battle of Vienna (1683), the 
hilt of the sabre of Kara Mu- 
stafa (the Turkish commander 
of the army which besieged 
Vienna), splendid 17th century 
oriental tents, Chinese and 
Japanese pottery, etc. 
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THE SOPOT SCHOOL OF CERAMICS 


E speak of the style of an epoch not 

when it begins to reveal itself in the 
first few striking and original creations of 
architecture, painting or sculpture, but only 
when it is reflected in a whole variety of 
works of art, including the applied arts as 
well. 


It is interesting, therefore, to observe how 
certain elements of the contemporary style, 
which to a greater or lesser extent tends 
towards abstractionism, have impressed 
themselves on such mediums as ceramics, 
glassware and tapestry. 

The recent exhibition in Warsaw of work 
from Hanna Zulawska’s Ceramics Studio at 
the School of Fine Arts in Sopot, is a good 
case in point. For in this exhibition the con- 
temporary style — artistic territory first con- 
quered by architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing — finds its full reflection in the applied 
arts. The products of the Sopot studio may be 
placed alongside the finest achievements of 
this art in other countries; they are con- 
temporary in spirit and their formal solutions 
have a clear affinity with sculpture (Henry 
Moore in particular). Affinity here does not 
mean, however, dependence or imitation, but 
finding inspiration in a related art form, 
preceding in development by the nature of 
its creative process. But this should not be 
taken to imply that the artists at the Sopot 
studio ignore the laws of their art, derived 
from the material used, or the function their 
products are to fulfil, which have set limits 
to experimentation at all times. If these are 
ignored, ceramics decline into mere bric-a- 
brac, an ornament without meaning. If a plate, 
a bowl, or a jug ceases to be a plate, a bowl 
or a jug, the process of their creation not 
only loses its inner meaning and becomes 
a purposeless activity from the functional 
point of view, which, after all, is the raison 
d’étre of ceramics, but the artistic value of 
the product suffers accordingly. A jug does 
not become a piece of sculpture because it 
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ceases to be a jug; it is no longer itself, but 
does not thereby advance in the scale of 
artistic values. 

What is so outstanding about the ceramics 
from Sopot, is their perfect purposefulness: 
they are what they are meant to be. Yet at 
the same time, without aspiring to be sculp- 
ture, they are sculptural in form. The 
problem here, as in all genuine work of 
this kind, is that of the free-standing sculp- 
ture, of the composition in space. If we add 
that they reveal a high standard of crafts- 
manship and unsual concern for texture and 
colour, underlining the essential possibilities 
of the material, it is clear that this is applied 
art of the highest order. 


Joanna Guze 
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FTER the war the art of satire in Poland 

faced new tasks; those who had survived 
the holocaust had to begin by beating their 
swords into plough shares. The soil of the 
national psyche, overgrown with the weeds 
of poisonous complexes, had to be dug deep 
to prepare it for the planting of new Socialist 
ideas; and satire could not contract out of 
this enormous reclamation work that lay 
before literature and art. All the same its 
part was understood in a variety of ways. 
Some looked at satire as if it was a scavenger 
bird hovering in the wake of the plough, 
a raucoues nuisance, though it might at least 
root out a few lice and cockroaches. And 
when the field had been sown, satire could be 
given the part of scarecrow. 

All satire is committed; it would also be 
hard to find in any literature an example of 
worthwhile satire where this commitment 
tame down on the side of reaction. So, too, 
at that time, what hamstrung satirical 
Writing was not its progressive bias but too 
crude an approach. 

Many of the pre-war left-wing writers 
e pre-occupied with what seemed to 
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POLISH ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Polish Scientific Publishers 
(PWN) have started work on 
an eight volume Encyclopaedia 
with 80,000 items. In order to 
meet the needs of the modern 
world more space will be de- 
voted to technical and scien- 
tific matters than in former 
Polish encyclopaedias, without, 
however, encroaching on the 
space given to the humanities. 

The list of contents has 
already been drawn up and 
altogether over a thousand 
authors, editors and others 
have been invited to take part 
in preparing the Encyclo- 
paedia, The Polish Academy 
of Sciences and the Minister 
for Higher Education have 
appointed a Council to super- 
vise the work, consisting of 
68 scholars and headed by 
Professor Tadeusz Kotarbif- 
ski, President of the Academy 
of Sciences. The Chairman of 
the Editorial Board is Pro- 
fessor Bogdan Suchodolski. 


BOOKS, FILMS, AND MAGAZINES 
FROM AMERICA 


Negotiations have been con- 
cluded in Warsaw between the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
the United States Embassy 
which secure the continuation 
of an agreement covering the 
purchase, in Polish currency, 
of American books, magazines, 
films, copyright, and record- 
ings, to the value of 1,200,000 
dollars. 


NEW HOME FOR OLD 
CLASSICS OF THE SCREEN 


A new cinema has been 
opened in Warsaw as the 
“Cinema of Outstanding Films’. 
This will be the first cinema 
in Poland to show revivals of 
old classics. Eisenstein’s fa- 
mous Battleship Potemkin was 
chosen for the opening run. 
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MONUMENT IN TREBLINKA 


A team of architects and 
sculptors attached to the War- 
saw Academy of Fine Arts 
has recently finished work on 
a plan for the site of the 
former Nazi death camp at 
Treblinka. 


The victims of Fascism 
murdered at Treblinka will be 
commemorated by a monu- 
ment, and Nazi documents and 
mementoes of the inmates are 
to be exhibited in a special 
museum. 


SILESIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Silesian Research Insti- 
tute carries out and sponsors 
research on issues relating to 
Upper Silesia (the Katowice 
Voivodship). Special stress is 
laid on contemporary problems 
and on past connections 
between that region and the 
rest of Poland. 


The work is organized 
through various commissions. 
The sociographic commission, 
for instance, studies the min- 
ing population in selected 
localities, and fluctuations in 
the labour force in mines. 
The commission on population 
statistics does research into 
the natural population increase 
in the Upper Silesian iIn- 
dustrial Area and into local 
marriages. The economic com- 
mission studies the influence 
of economic developments on 
the living conditions of the 
local population. 


The commission on German 
problems concerns itself with 
those contemporary German 
issues which pertain to Upper 
Silesian questions, from the 


Political, social, economic and 
cultural angle. It also studies 
the treatment of Polish ques- 
tions in the German press and 
in German publications. 
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them a real dilemma: should satire be pro- 
or anti-government? Could inveterate ’antis’ 
suddenly transform themselves into heralds 
of authority? If only they could pull its legs 
just a little, like the old pro-Sanacja weekly 
Cyrulik Warszawski had done before the war, 
To this misconception of the new réle of 
satire, it must be admitted, both the writers 
and the Government were party. The latter 
thought that satirists should be satisfied with 
reactionary elements at home and abroad 
and such bugbears as discourteous waiters. 
On the other hand, the writers themselves 
dreamed of the impertinences of the court 
jester, who once had certain privileges, if 
only within the four walls of the palace. And 
yet what was needed was the sort of cold 
shower, which Vladimir Mayakovsky, the 
great rovolutionary poet, gave to Pobiedo- 
nosikov in The Bathhouse. 

In the building of a new system, there has 
to be a place for bold and penetrating criti- 
cism of all the mistakes that occur during 
this process; we must also be able to laygh 
at ourselves, unless we want to become 
ossified in some solemn historical pose. The 
awareness of this important truth, without 
which there can be no challenging Socialist 
satire, eventually found its way into the 
writings of Polish satirists. It was only then 
that they won the recognition of their readers 
and, sometimes, even of the critics — the few, 
of course, who had been blessed with a sense 
of humour. 


It is the so-called “minor” forms which 


are the subject of this review, though they 


can be classed among the major achieve- 
ments in prose and poetry during the post- 
war years. 

The horror of the war and occupation had, 
in the minds of the community, overshadowed 
the injustices of pre-war Poland. For many 
it seemed in retrospect a golden age and thus 
this myth of a capitalist idyll became a gold 
mine for reactionaries — both active and 
passive. Very opportune, therefore, was the 
first complete publication of a poem by 
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julian Tuwim Bal w operze (The Opera Ball), 
written in 1936, but confiscated time and 
again by the Sanacja censors. 

In it, Tuwim debunked ferociously the 
devouring cult of money and all the jingoistic 
slogans that go with it. For him, this satirical 
poem, together with the angry, scornful 
passages of Kwiaty polskie (Polish Flowers) 
was an account to be settled with the pre- 
war years; until he had done that, he could 
not move forward. Later Tuwim often used 
his matchless talent to pillory the ‘zealous 
idiots’ of the old and new order. 

While Tuwim’s was a satire that stormed 
and lashed, with a venomous wit that show- 
ed his enemies no mercy, the other great poet 
of the times, Konstanty Ildefons Galczynski, 
who died prematurely in the some year as 
Tuwim (1953), wrote in a vein of philoso- 
phical irony flavoured with the humour of 
pure nonsense. Galczynski’s satire is all 
highly sophisticated drollery with an un- 
usually warm and lyrical wit. How much he 
was made to suffer for this by various 
doctrinaire killjoys, who have now switched 
fo using his name as a call to battle against 
What they call the pernicious tradition of 
Tuwimesque’ invective. If they were honest 
with themselves, they would take up the rally- 
ing cry: “Let us think and fight lugubriously”, 
Which is the slogan of the Ass in one of 
Galezyriski’s fables. This same Ass, who was 
the founder of the “Art of Dull Writing”, 
dimbed to the top of a high tower in order 
“to understand where laugher comes from”, 
mly to remark “this laughter comes from 
the sun, no doubt,” and resolve “I’ll finish 
that sun: for sure”. He almost did, too. 


For a long time the sunny poetry of Gal- 
@ynski had to contend with such asinine 
aguments as that it was formalistic, un- 
communicative, petit-bourgeois, and so on. 
But today there is no one who denies its 
Warmth and light. Humour is an integral 
Part of it — a humour that is quite novel in 
Polish circumstances and one that is all his 
own, related to surrealist pure nonsense and 
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300 YEARS OF WORK 


The Publicity Section of the 
Committee for the Commem- 
oration of Three Hundred 
Years of the Polish Press has 
prepared its plan for the 
jubilee year — 1961. 


Celebrations will include 
lectures, school talks, the pub- 
lication of catalogues of early 
specimens of the Polish Press 
(particularly in the Western 


Territories), “living newspa- 
pers”, radio and _ television 
programmes, films and a 


special set of stamps. 


It is planned to put up a 
memorial plaque on the house 
in Cracow where on 3 Jan- 
uary 1661 the first number 
of the Polish Mercury was 
published. 


MODERN THEATRE FOR 
OSWIECIM 


Towards the end of this 
year OSwiecim will have one 
of the most modern theatres 
in Poland. It was designed by 
a group of Warsaw architects 
and will be a light, pavillion- 
like structure of glass, alumi- 
nium and plastic. There will 
be two auditoriums, one of 
them for 800 spectators, 


WIENIAWSKI VIOLIN 
COMPETITION IN 1962 


Preparations are already 
afoot in Poznan for the 4th 
International Wieniawski Violin 
Competition in 1962. Three im- 
portant events will be taking 
place during the year: a com- 
petition for composers in 
March, one for violin-makers 
in May and one for violinists 
in November. 
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EDUCATION IN THE WESTERN 
TERRITORIES 


In German times there were 
only two institutions of high- 
er education — a university 
and a college of technology 
in Wroclaw — and “*{four 
teacher’s training colleges in 
the whole of the Western 
Territories. 


In the academic year 1957/8 
altogether 4,539 students were 
studying at these institutions. 
At present there are 21 insti- 
tutions of higher education 
with 92 departments, 735 chairs, 
over 700 senior staff and 4,000 
junior assistants. At the end 
of 1957, 36,596 students were 
enrolled (this figure does not 
include students in the former 
free city of Gdarisk). 


The proportion of students 
to inhabitants is higher in the 
Western Territories than any- 
where else in Poland. The 
percentage is 58 per 10,000 in 
the country as a whole and 
65 per 10,000 in the Western 
Territories. 6-7,000 degrees are 
conferred annually. 


There are 14,867 elementary 
schools in the Western Terri- 
tories, attended in the 1958/9 
school-year by 1,131,229 of the 
total number of 4,228,427 
schoolchildren in the whole 
country. 


There are also 200 secondary 
grammar schools from which 
5,003 pupils graduated in 
1957/8. The number of elemen- 
tary vocational schools is 220, 
attended by 33,336 pupils (about 
10,000 graduated in 1957/8 out 
of the 36,448 in the whole 


country). 10,774 pupils gradu- 
ated from 166 secondary vocat- 
ional schools with 90,230 stu- 
dents. 
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the popular tradition of the itinerant fair- 
ground minstrel. Into it is woven a web of 
ironic satire, the butts of which are all those 
complexes of the Polish middle class and 
intelligentsia: nationalistic megalomania, self- 
pity, romanticism, pretentiousness, irration- 
alism and universal lethargy. 

Galezyniski’s most characteristic creation 
in this field was the “Green Goose Revue” 
featured in a popular weekly magazine. This 
was a series of miniature playlets with 
a flavour all their own, crowded with pre- 
posteriously fantastic characters, who per- 
sonified in a wonderfully comic way various 
anachronistic attitudes to life. Galczyriski 
manipulated them like puppets amid a kalei- 
doscopis range of problems, large and small. 
There is nothing to equal the adroitness and 
wit of this writing with its interpolation of 
prose and verse and extraordinary concision 
of expression. 

The spontaneous charm of Galczyriski’s 
satire called forth that very response among 
readers which the writers of flat, naturalistic 
satire have failed to elicit. Satire with its 
mimicry of human contortions must do this 
with unfailing artistry if its grimaces are not 
to arouse a feeling of revulsion against the 
writer himself, Galczynski has had an 
enormous influence on the students’ satirical 
theatre movement, which in turn has revolu- 
tionized the style of the “minor” theatrical 
forms, which I discussed in Polish Perspec- 
tives (1959, No. 8-9). 

Good-natured wit and caricature rooted 
in a warm affection for his heroes are the 
characteristics of Stefan Wiechecki, the most 
popular of Polish comic prose writers. His 
nom-de-plume Wiech was already a house- 
hold word before the war and a synonym 
for Warsaw slang. 

The main influence in Wiech’s writing 
is the unique atmosphere of Warsaw or, 
strictly speaking, its poorer suburbs. His 
colourful gallery of full-blooded characters 
are still drifting through the local court- 
houses, which Wiechecki, then beginning his 
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newspaper career, haunted as the court 
reporter of a popular Warsaw daily over 
4) year ago. But as soon as his articles 
appeared in the columns of his paper, it was 
gvious that here was no mere reporter but 
aliterary talent of the first order. 

We all sighed with relief when we learnt 
after the war that Wiech was alive and had 
lst none of his lively imagination and 
humour; not only that, he was able, like 
no one else, to make a joke out of the 
gimmest situations, summed up in his catch- 
phrase Smiej sie pan z tego — laugh it off*. 

Another humorist, who had already 
reached the top before the war, is Stanislaw 
Jezy Lec. His epigrams have gained the 
highest accolade that can be bestowed on the 
written word: they are universally quoted 
aphorisms. As a poet Lec is equally marked 
by a great condensation of phrase; in his 
satirical writing he consistently follows his 
own motto: Be brief: the world is over- 
populated with words. 

Lec is a master of the paradox, which 
he uses like a telescopic sight to bring the 
most abstract targets into close-up and 
demolish them with one sure shot. At other 
times he reverses his viewfinder and shows 
ws the most painful objects at so distant 
aremove and in such diminution that the 
separation rouses laughter and a sigh of 
telief. Lec also loves to stand clichés, those 
tmmonplaces which belong to every epoch, 
w their head; in his hands this debased 
tinage is suddenly transformed into hard 
turrency: a phrase that is silver and a silence 
that is golden. Understatement is the. most 
valuable weapon in the artist’s armoury. 

At this stage the reader may be asking 
himself anxiously: what of the younger 
writers, those who have started their careers 
since the war? Rest assured, their turn is 
tming, but first, a little space should be 
fevoted to at least a mention of some of 
the leading lights of satire: their doyen 


* Also the title of one of his many books. 
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ABOUT THOMISM 


“The Thomist philoscphy of 
history is... a blue-print for 
a new Counter-Reformation, 
which would adapt the 
Church to the contemporary 
world outlook and would 
not allow it to sentence itself 


voluntarily to a_ lingering 
death, in a world where 
Christianity will gradually 


cease to be understood and 
be forced into the position of 
an isolated sect. To preserve 
any kind of influence at all 
on contemporary culture, it is 
necessary to borrow new 
forms of expression from it. 
Christianity has shown itself 
capable of doing this in some 
spheres — mainly in literature, 
and partly also in philoso- 
phy — but over a substantial 
area of cultural life its con- 
tribution is stagnant and out- 
of-date, indigestible for any of 
our modern civilizations. Its 
whole future existence de- 
pends on whether it can make 
an effective attempt at adapt- 
ing itself — and a philosophy 
of history based on Thomist 
premises challenges it to make 


this attempt. This is its 
function in the body of 
Christian policy and _ the 


Christian world outlook.” 


Leszek Kotakowski 


NEW LIGHT ON THE 1863 
UPRISING 


While workmen were doing 
repairs to a house in Vilno 
earlier this year, an interest- 
ing hoard of old documents 
Telating to the 1863 uprising 
in Poland, Lithuania and Bie- 
lorussia, was found in a box 
in the attic. Judging by dates 
on the documents, they were 
put away shortly after the 
uprising and have been lying 
in their hiding-place for over 
ninety years. 
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ABOUT CONRAD 


Definitely the most im- 
portant book I have read tthis 
year is Inside Africa by John 
Gunther. This brings me back 
to Conrad. When I finished 
my little book about Conrad, 
I thought I had put him out 
of my mind for good, but he 
continues to haunt me like a 
ghost. Perhaps I shall write 
something about this. What 
is more important, even in the. 
West there is now a kind of 
Conrad renaissance, There is 
nothing strange in this; he wos 
after all against the indecen- 
cies of the world. This man 
with his betrayal complex is 
possibly the only literary 
authority of our time. Not for 
other writers, but for ordinary 
people, alternating despairing- 
ly between pride and despair. 


Maria Dabrowska 
Diaries 


SOME STRONG WORDS ABOUT 
THE NOVEL 


“It is becoming increasingly 
simple to write novels. 

“At first the scale of diffi- 
culties grew from decade to 
decade. It began with the 
language of prose itself, so 
clumsy and stiff in compar- 
ison with the flexible language 
of poetry. Then came the 
whole technique of description, 
dialogue, composition. Then 
the constantly expanding uni- 
verse: the exploration of 
worlds outside the drawing- 
room, the discovery of the 
present, of man as more than 
a “social” being, of meanings 

_ beyond the story itself, the 
growing consciousness of time, 
and so on. 
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himself, Benedykt Hertz, a writer of fables 
who was active right up to his death in 1954; 
Jerzy Szaniawski, a playwright, whose Opo- 
wiadania Profesora Tutki (The Stories of Pro- 
fessor Tutka) occupy a permanent place in 
the treasury of the humorous anecdote; Jan 
Brzechwa — apart from Tuwim — far and 
away the best comic writer for children, who 
has not forgotten his satirical sting in his 
verses and essays; Artur Maria Swinarski, 
a poet and playwright with a trenchant wit 
and a highly-developed gift for parody; 
Janusz Minkiewicz, a master of the satirical 
jingle, upon whom has fallen the mantle of 
the pre-war writers of the szopka (a unique 
Polish entertainment, something like an 
intellectual Punch and Judy show); Andrzej 
Nowicki, who has successfully transplanted 
into his verses the humour of English non- 
sense rhymes. 

A separate place must be given to the 
post-war satirical writing, meagre in quantity 
but rich in quality, of Antoni Slonimski, one 
of our greatest writers. The publication of 
one of his verses is always an event and in 
his satirical feuilletons he has never had 
a peer. ‘ 

Now for the post-war crop of writers: 
their number is so impressive that any sort 
of detailed chronicle is out of the question. 
All that can be done in so short a space is 
to register a few of the more typical. 

Among the ladies Stefania Grodzieriska 
is the undisputed champion. To her we owe 
a whole gallery of skillfully observed types 
and characters. In contrast to Wiech’s they 
belong to the bright lights rather than the 
suburbs but there is also a small-town air 
about them, which gives them a comic in- 
congruity with the background of momentous 
events in which they are involved. 

In a more classical tradition there are 
many talented writers: to name only two, 
Anatol Potemkowski and Janusz Oseka. The 
former concentrates on light 
sketches, skillfully drawn against a socially 
authentic background. The latter favours 
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' fables | more vivid colours and thicker strokes of the 
n 1954; | pen with which to pick out the elements of 
¢ Opo- absurdity and farce to be found in day-to- 
of Pro- day life. 
lace in ‘There is, however, only one writer among 
te; Jan the younger generation who can be credited 
‘ar and with a truly original and inventive outlook. 
n, who This is Slawomir Mrozek, who has the intel- 
_in his ‘jectual impetus to launch himself from the 
inarski, reality he knows inside out, and take off 
ant wit into the stratosphere of pure grotesque. But 
par ody; his is a grotesque which reveals to our delight 
satirical the very essence of various comic or grim 
intle of phenomena and teaches us to find sométhing 
unique jgughable in the seemingly unlaughable. 
ike aM Crispness goes hand in hand with an im- 
Andrzej maculate grasp of detail elevated to the 
planted tle of symbol. And in the same way his 
sh non- drawings which on the surface appear crude 
and infantile conceal a subtle mockery of 
to the various national fetishes. 


a | Mrozek is the author of two comedies and 
rie several collections of humorous writing, the 


most famous of which is Slon (The Elephant) 
and iN which won the 1957 literary prize of Prze- 
er had ging Kulturalny. As a postscript, this, the 
.,.| most-sought after literary award, went the 
writers: following year to the novelist Stanislaw 
ny Soft Dyeat who is equally well-known for his 
uestiOn. comic character studies and the ironic minia- 
space 8 tures of his Rozmyélania przy goleniu (Re- 
flections while Shaving). 
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Tadeusz Polanowski 


HE International Book Fair, held in Po- 

land annually for the last five years, has 
now become one of the biggest affairs of 
ere afe|its kind. Organized first in Poznan, then 
ly two, during the last three years in Warsaw, the 
ka. The Fair has gradually widened its scope, in- 
naracter) cluded a growing number of countries and 
socially attracted more and more publishing houses 
favours, and booksellers. 
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“Today all this is known 
and has become an exericise 
for well-read female under- 
graduates. There are no dif- 
ficulties left: all kinds of 
heroes and conflicts, all styles 
and methods of construction 
are at our disposal and can 
be listed and put together in 
a dictionary, like rhymes. 


“Today the novel has simply 
turned into a fine craft of 
calligraphy.”’ 


Andrzej Kijowski (critic) 


EXHIBITION OF BRAZILIAN BOOKS 


In May an exhibition of 
Brazilian books was held at 
the Palace of Culture in War- 
saw, under the joint auspices 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and Ars Polona. 
Brazilian publishing houses — 
mainly from Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro — contributed over 
400 items to the exhibition. 


SONG FESTIVAL 


This year Poland will be 
taking part for the first time 
in the International Song Fes- 
tival in Pesaro in July. Po- 
lana@’s contribution will be the 
popular song “When the Cher- 
ries are in Bloom” by Gert to 
lyrics by Sliwiak, sung by 
Slawa Przybylska. Wladyslaw 
Szpilman, chairman of the 
light*music section of the Pol- 
ish Union of Composers, will 
also be going to Italy for the 
festival. 


POLISH ART IN COVENTRY 


For the opening of its new 
exhibition gallery in April the 
Coventry City Council showed 
a collection of paintings lent 
by the National Museum in 
Warsaw, under the _ title 


A Hundred Years of Polish 
Art. 
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ON LOCATION AT SPITSBERGEN 


The last war, allied and 
German bases in Greenland, 
patrols tracking each other 
down and the experiences of 
two soldiers — one German, 
one Polish — this is the content 
of a new anti-war film called 
The White Track, now being 
made by the “Studio” film 
production group, from a 
sreen play by Alina and Czes- 
law Centkiewicz. Most of the 
exteriors are being shot among 
the mountais and icecaps of 
Spitsbergen, where the film 
unit is accompanying the Pol- 
ish polar expedition. Some 
exteriors will be shot by the 
lakes near Zakopane. 


DIARY OF DAWIDEK TO BE 
FILMED 


The “Iluzjon” and ’’Studio”’ 
film production groups are 
going to make a film based 
on the recently found tragic 
diary of Dawidek Rubinowicz. 
The scenario is being written 
by Maria Jarochowska and the 
film will be directed by Alek- 
sander Ford. 


DUTCH GIFT 


The Netherlands Ambas- 
sador in Poland recently hand- 
ed over a priceless gift to the 
director of the National Mu- 
seum in Warsaw, in the shape 
of a pictorial index of Dutch 
painting. 

This gift has been presented 
by the Netherlands Institute of 
Art Documentation in the 
Hague, with whom the National 
Museum has been exchanging 
material and information for 
some time. 


The index consists of pho- 
tographs and titles of paintings 
of the 
schools. 


Dutch and Flemish 
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The organizers of the Fairs have two main 
aims in view: to stimulate the export of 
Polish books, and to allow Polish booksellers, 
librarians and individual readers to see and 
choose from a wide selection of foreign 
publications, as a basis for a rational import 
policy of foreign books. 

The Warsaw Fair, drawing together 
numerous representatives of foreign firms, 
has also become an international meeting 
ground or book exchange where exhibitors 
from various countries make business 
contacts. Moreover, it is an occasion for the 
world’s publishing houses to compete in 
showing their finest examples of printing 
skill. 

This year when the International Book 
Fair is celebrating its fifth birthday, 
Mr. Richard David, Chairman of the British 
Publishers’ Association and Managing Di- 
rector of the Cambridge University Press, 
commented on the Fair’s extraordinary 
organizational efficiency and said that the 
display had been excellent, far better than 
at the famous Frankfurt Fair where books 
were tightly packed on the crowded stands. 

For this year’s Fair the Polish Publishers’ 
Association prepared an exhibition of Book 
Design, showing a special selection of books, 
albums and reproductions, as well as posters 
connected with books. 

This year: 153 exhibitors, including 102 
foreign firms from 21 countries and a re- 
presentative of the United Nations, took part 
in the Fair. 40,000 books produced by about 
1,500 publishers were on show in an area 
of roughly 7,000 square metres. 

The first Book Fair was held in 1956 as 
part of the Poznan International Fair. At 
that time 21 foreign exhibitors from 12 coun- 
tries participated. The following year the 
number of participants from abroad had al- 
ready risen to 39, and in 1958 when the 
Fair was first held in Warsaw in the Palace 
of Culture and Science, this figure had in- 
creased to 59. 

In 1959 the Fourth Fair attracted 108 ex- 
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hibitors (64 foreign and 44 Polish) represent- 
ing 33 countries and three continents. The 
display at the Palace of Culture and Science 
gmprised 35,000 various books published by 
about 1,200 exhibitors from all over the 
world. 

At last year’s Fair the overall figure of 
export transactions concluded by Polish 
dealers with capitalist countries alone, 
amounted to 310,000 dollars in value. But, 
a course, the total amount of business also 
inluded deals with Socialist countries, im- 
prt agreements and numerous transactions 
cncluded among the non-Polish participants 
of the Fair. 

While the Warsaw Fair is not wanting in 
the latest fiction, books for the young reader 
and illustrated albums, scientific, technical, 
smedical and linguistic books predominate, 
and are obviously of greatest interest to the 
many thousands of Polish visitors who crowd 
the exhibition hall every year. On the other 
hand, foreign book buyers are also interested 
in Polish scientific books, and this is re- 
flected in the amount and type of business 
. done with “Ars Polona”. 
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HE amazing spread of philately among 

young and old can be traced to the uni- 
versality of this active form of relaxation. 
There is an infinite variety of collections to 
be accumulated, and the hobby can cost as 
little as a few pence or as much as thousands 
of dollars monthly. You may be interested 
in all the world issues, in one country, 
@ even specialize in one particular issue. 
There is something for everyone in this 
hobby that since 1840 has spread its net wider 
and wider among civilized people. 

Another aspect of philately is a corrolary 
tf the first. You begin corresponding in order 
fo get what you want for your collection. To 
ponsor these friendly contacts philatelic so- 
titties and federations have been formed in 
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VALUABLE DISCOVERIES OF 
ANCIENT MUSIC 


During the years 1957-59 a 
group of young scholars from 
the Institute of Musicology 
made some highly valuable 
discoveries in the libraries of 
museums and religious houses. 

In one of the liturgical 
books in the Convent of the 
Poor Clares in Cracow a 
sacral composition was discov- 
ered dating from the thirteen 
century. It is a composition 
by Mikolaj of Radom, 150 
years older than the oldest- 
known Polish polyphonic 
church music. 


In the Cistercian monastery 
in Pelplin an organ tabulature 
was found containing over 
1,000 pieces of music, written 
during the years 1620-1630. This 
is the most extensive collect- 
ion of its kind in Europe. 


A sensational discovery in 
the collections of the museum 
at Zaficut was a sonata by the 
Italian composer Chiesa, copi- 
ed by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
in his own hand, first editions 
of works by Haydn and Mo- 
zart and the first version of 
Rossini’s overture to The 
Barber of Seville. 


Reproduction of the first Polish 
postage stamp issued in 13860 
(red and blue). 








Reproduction of the Exhibition 
Medal. 


NADIA BOULANGER 
POLISH COMPOSER 


PRIZE FOR 


Wojciech Kilar, a 
Polish composer from Katowi- 
ce, has won this year’s Nadia 
Boulanger Prize in New York. 
This prize is awarded annually 
to promising young composers 
of all nationalities. 


FILM ABOUT OSWIECIM 


A documentary film about 
the Oswiecim concentration 
camp, called Flight from the 
Camp has just been completed. 
The film was directed by 
Wieslaw Kielar, himself a 
former prisoner in Oswiecim. 


CAMEOS AND BROOCHES OF 
POLISH NEPHRITE 


The carefully guarded sec- 
rets of the cutting of semi- 
precious stones were recently 
confided to a group of Poles 
attending a course in the 
Chinese Peoples Republic. As 
a result it will now be possible 
to make use of rich nephrite 
deposits in Jordanéw Slaski. 
A centre for producing neck- 
laces, broches and cameos 
of nephrite — the first in 
Poland — has already been set 
up in Ktodzko. 
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young 





numerous countries. They, in their turn, 
organize exhibitions, where they can display 
a record of their achievements. 

Similar reasons prompted the Polish 
Federation of Philatelists to organize the 
“Polska 60” International Philatelic Ex- 
hibition this September in Warsaw’s Palace 
of Culture and Science. 

The exhibition is to commemorate the 
issuing of the first Polish Postage Stamp in 
1860 when the Polish nation was still fight- 
ing for independence. 

The exhibition is being held under the 
auspices of the Fédération Internationale de 
Philatélie to which are affiliated thirty Phi- 
latelic Federations in as many countries. 
“Polska 60” will be the first “International” 
in Eastern Europe. 

There are four categories of philatelic ex- 
hibitions, the lowest being a local exhibition 
to which practically any collection showing 
some reasonable completeness of material 
may be admitted. The next stage is a regional 
exhibition which draws on the best col- 
lections from local exhibitions, though there 
are no fixed qualifying rules. Any collection 
that has been awarded a medal at a “Re 
gional” is eligible for a national exhibition, 
where only the best of collections are shown 
together with a lot of foreign ones. 


The top category is the international ex- 
hibition and applications for this have to be 
registered with the FIP three years in 
advance to secure its patronage. There is 
a detailed set of rules which have to be 
strictly adhered to. 


Only collections that have been awarded 
at least a silver medal at a national exhibition 
may be shown at an “International”. 

When we began organizing “Polska 60”, 
we planned for 650 entries. In the first 
months of 1960 we received almost 1,200, 
a pleasant surprise though not without its 
embarassing side since we were not prepared 
for such an amazing response. We had re 
served 40 thousand square feet of exhibition 
space and had intended to hang 2,000 frames. 
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Unfortunately, we could do no more than 
increase the area to 60 thousand square feet 
holding 2,800 frames. And so, much as we 
wanted to accomodate the greatest number 
of collections, we had to undertake the pain- 
ful task of refusing some entries altogether, 
and reducing the areas of others. But in 
this way we managed to find room for 
1782 entries. 

In the Official Class of the Exhibition 
Post Offices from fifty countries will be dis- 
playing their stamps, and some will also 
show all the stages of stamp printing from 
drawing-board to the finished product. 


The heart of the Exhibition is the “Court 
of Honour’ where outstanding individual 
collections have been invited. Here, the high- 
light will be part of the collection of Queen 
Elisabeth who will be sending 1860 British 
Empire issues, that is coevals of the first 
Polish stamp. Another spectacular entry is 
that of Sir John Wilson, the Keeper of the 
Royal Collection, with Wendish, Russian, 
Levant and Rumanian stamps. 


Two American collectors will be re- 
presented in the “Court of Honour”: Cardinal 
Spellman with Vatican stamps in blocks of 
four — a gem of any exhibition — and 
Mr. Myron Stenczynski of Chicago with 
a specialized collection containing the first 
Polish stamp and the Cracow overprint set 
Which every Polish stamp collector dreams 
of possessing. Among the other exciting ex- 
hibits, we have the largest collection of 
Turkish stamps in the world from Mr. Orhan 
Brandt, Turkey; a highly specialized collec- 
tion of early British stamps from Mr. Karel 
Bagika, Czechoslovakia; old Austrian stamps 
from Mr. J. Kovarik, Czechoslovakia; old 
German States from Mr. A. Bernsten, Nor- 
Way; Monaco stamps from Mr. R. Lullin, 
Switzerland; the Swedish stamps used as 
abasis for the textbook about these stamps 
ffom Mr. Schultz-Steinheil, Sweden; old 
Serbian stamps already admired here some 
a ago from Mr. Mirko Verner, Yugo- 
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POLISH-GERMAN HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 


The Polish-German Histor- 
ical Commission held its sixth 
session, devoted to German 
policy towards Poland before 
and during the last war, in 
Wroctaw in February. 


The commission came into 
being four years ago. By 1955 
it had been decided to set 
up a mixed group of Polish 
and German historians and at 
the beginning of 1956 the first 
session was called in Warsaw. 
The next were held in Berlin, 
Leipzig, Cracow and Erfurt. 
In Berlin the Industrial Revo- 
lution was the subject of dis- 
cussion, while in Cracow the 
session was concerned with 
research in the East, which 
has an important tradition in 
German historical scholarship. 
Present research work carried 
out by West German historians 
was considered. The Erfurt 
session discussed German Soc- 
ial Democracy, while the 
Leipzig meeting dealt with the 
influence of the October Re- 
volution on the development 
of events in Germany and 
with issues of the Second 
World War. 


The Wroclaw meeting was 
devoted to German policy on 
Poland before and during the 
last war. The German contri- 
bution analysed the military 
plans for the invasion of Po- 
land, referring back to the 
period of the Weimar Republic, 
and showing the  uninter- 
rupted anti-Polish activities of 
German imperialist circles. 
Another dealt with the rdéle 
of German . monopolies. in 
preparing the invasion of Po- 
land and the third discussed 
certain characteristic trends 
in the interpretation of the 
Nazi Occupation of Poland 
which are appearing in West 
German historical writing. 
Polish scholars dealt with the 
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Gdansk issue in the immediate 
pre-war period; German policy 
towards the Jews; and the 
armed resistance in Silesia in 
1943-44. 


The commission has started 
regular publication of a 
journal Studies in Modern and 
Contemporary Polish-German 
Relations. 


SCIENTIST AND ALPINIST 


The Cracow Mining Acade- 
my has conferred an honorary 
doctorate on one of the oldest 
members of its academic staff, 
Professor Walery Goetel. 


Professor Goetel has been 
connected with the Academy 
from the moment of its found- 
ation. He was nominated Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary in 1919 
and became head of the De- 
partment of Geology and Pa- 
laeontology. In 1926 he receiv- 
ed the title of Professor 
Ordinary and was appointed 
head of the Department of 
Geology, a position which he 
still holds. Professor Goetel’s 
scientific work is mainly 
concerned with the Tatra 
Mountains. He is passionately 
interested in the preservation 
of nature, and has hardly less 
achievements to his credit in 
this than in his professional 
~work, 


Professor Goetel was elected a 
correspondent-member of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences 
from the moment of its found- 
ation. He was also one of the 
founders of the International 
Union of Alpinist Societies and 
from 1928 to 1950 was a perma- 
ment member of the Union’s 
executive committee. For his 
many services to mountainee- 
ring he has been elected ho- 
norary member of the Polish 
‘Tourist Society, the Society 
of Czech Alpinists, the Club 
Alpino Italiano and the Club 
Alpine Frangaise. 
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Second only to the Court of Honour come 
the class named “Honorary Class of the FIP”, 
containing outstanding collections which haye 
won at least two gold medals at previous 
“Internationals”. 


There will be seven collection it this class; 
from Great Britain: Mr. W. Byam’s colle. 
tion of Egyptian stamps, and Mr. I. Kilfoyle’s 
collection of Australian stamps; from 
Sweden: Mr. E. Blomberg and Mr. J. Olsseq. 
both with collection of Swedish stamps; from 
France — M. M. Lipschutz’s wonderful colles 
tion of Russian stamps; from Finland — Mp) 
Linder’s collection of early Finnish stamps. 

The remaining entries come in the com- 
petition class with subdivisions into Polish, 
European, Overseas Stamps, Topical Collec 
tions, Juvenile Collections, and Literature. 


For the statistically minded here is the 


full list of entries: Argentine — 3 collection, | 
Australia — 7, Austria — 21, Belgium — IF 
Bulgaria — 10, Brazil — 5, Canada — §f7 
Czechoslovakia — 40, Chile — 2, Denmark -§) 


10, Finland — 28, France — 15, G.D.R. — & 
G.F.R. — 19, Great Britain — 58, Hungary 
19, Iceland — 1, India — 12, Ireland — @ 
Israel — 6, Italy — 13, Japan — 1, Luxe 
burg — 1, The Netherlands — 10, New 
Zealand — 1, Norway — 7, Peru — 1, Portil 
gal — 4, Roumania — 15, South. Africa — 
Spain — 1, Sweden — 37, Switzerland — I 
Turkey — 12, U.S.A. — 43, USS.R. — fF 
Yugoslavia — 30. The rest — about 140 @ 
tries — are Polish. 3 

Most of these countries are also repi 
sented in the Official Class. The remai 
are Albania, British Guiana, Burma, m 
bodia, China, Cuba, Dominica, Ghana, Gibrak 
tar, Korea, Mongolia, Montserrat, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, San Marino, Tunisia, Turks al 
Caicos Islands, Vietnam, United Arab Be 
public, United Nations Organization. F 

_A Jury of 23 experienced philatelists from 
all over the world have been invited to jue 
the exhibition. 


About 3,000 foreign visitors are expected 
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Janusz Sidto, Poland’s hope in the javelin 
(Above) A training bout 
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to come to the Exhibition. Among the added 
attractions a commemorative stamp has been 
gecially issued for the Exhibition and will 
be on sale. There will also be numerous 
eeursions and sightseeing trips. 


Leon Ter-Oganjan * 


* Mr. Ter-Oganjan is Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the “Polska 60” Exhibition. 
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POLISH EXHIBITION IN JAPAN 


An exhibition of Polish 
graphia art Was recently 
organized in Tokio by the 
Japanese and Polish UNESCO 
Commissions. In exchange an 
exhibition of Japanese wood- 
cuts was sent to Poland and 
has already been shown in 
Cracow, Warsaw and Wroclaw. 














SPORTING NEWS 





BEFORE THE OLYMPICS 


record number of athletes is going to Rome for the XVII Olympic 

Games. Over 200 men and women will be wearing the Polish colours, 
about twice as many as went to Helsinki. Cheering them on will be 
several thousand fans who will have come to Rome either on their own 
or on one of the excursions organized by various Polish tourist 
organizations. 

But neither the number of athletes not the coachloads of supporters 
are really a measure of the interest that the Games have aroused here. 
Even people who have never up to now shown any sporting instincts 
have been bitten by the Olympic bug. The chances of the Polish team 
are being discussed in places where up to now the only topics of con- 
versation were economics, politics, or even the arts. The Games are start- 
ing and somehow sport has suddenly become a fashionable topic. 

Considerable hopes are attached to Rome and it is this which has pro- 
bably aroused all the excitement over this year’s Games. The greater the 
chances, the greater the number of fans. 

Behind the enormous strides that Polish sport has made lies its mass- 
appeal, its universality and its value to the community. But its most 
obvious feature is the popularity of any form of competition — league 
matches, internationals, championships, Olympics. These are probably the 
reasons why the Chief Committee for Physical Culture and Tourism - 
the governing body of Polish sport — places such emphasis on the results 
of international sports events. 

This has often been severely criticised. People wonder whether the 
favouring of top athletes, who are given special conditions of living and 
training, better than those open to their less talented colleagues, does 
not have a demoralizing effect on the young. The question of this elite, 
of training camps, of the conflict with amateur regulations — none of this 
is new or even a peculiarly Polish problem. The whole sporting world 
is worrying over a solution to this Gordian knot of amateurs versus 
professionals. The contradictions between practice, as tolerated by inter- 
national federations, national associations, clubs, athletes, etc., and the 
regulations on amateurism are so great and so obvious that, for all 
practical purposes, these regulations have ceased to have any meaning and 
it is less and less common for any action to be taken against those wh0 
infringe them. 
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From my personal experience I can say that the conditions in which 
our best athletes live, train and compete are no different from those of 
first-class athletes in Western Europe or America. In fact in some 
respects they are not as good. We have no equivalent, for example, of 
those American ‘college’ athletes, whose careers are subsidized by 
‘scholarships’. 

However, it does seem that a distinction between amateur and pro- 
fessional clubs is not only urgent but essential for Polish football. Other- 
wise we will be faced with only two alternatives: either we will have 
to give up our age-old dream of being good footballers or we will have 
to retire either from the World Championships, a professional tourna- 
ment, or the Olympics, an amateur one. 

The organization of sport in this country, which gives the associations 
and clubs full powers and legal status, with the Chief Committee for 
Physical Culture as the overall administrative and co-ordinating body, is 
a system which has been blessed with exceptionally good results. It 
resembles the system in France, where sport is controlled from above 
by Le Haut Commisariat a la Jeunesse et aux Sports. 

But back to the Games and our prospects. Will we show up better than 
in previous Games? So far we have won a total of five gold medals. 
The first was back in Amsterdam in 1928, when Halina Konopacka won 
the women’s discus. In the next Games, at Los Angeles, in 1932, Janusz 
Kusociriski triumphed in the 10 km, and Stanislawa Walasiewicz in the 
women’s 100 m. We had to wait until 1952 and Helsinki for another 
gold medal; this was won by Kazimierz Chychla in the welter-weight 
boxing. Finally, there was the long-jump victory of Elzbieta Durnska- 
Krzesiriska at Melbourne. In addition there have been 12 silver medals 
and a host of bronze ones. There should in fact have been one more 
gold medal at Melbourne, for Janusz Sidlo, who was an odds-on favourite 
for the javelin. But unfortunately, on the last throw he lost the medal 
and his world record to the Norwegian Danielsen. 

But it is only now that we will be sending a really strong team, highly 
fancied in many of the events. Our greatest hopes rest with the track- 
and-field athletes, on the basis of the eight gold medals won at the 1958 
European Championships in Stockholm. This unprecendented triumph, 
which was followed by successive victiories over West Germany, England, 
France and Hungary and by a draw with the U.S.A., has greatly enhanced 
the chances of our athletes at the coming Olympics. 

The world sporting press has tipped the following Poles for Olympic 
honours: Edmund Piatkowski, the 23-year old holder of the world discus 
record (59.91), Janusz Sidio, whose 85.56 m. in the javelin is second only 
to the present world record (86.04 m.) of Al Cantello of America, Jerzy 
Chromik, who long held the world record for the 3 km. steeple- 
chase, Kazimierz Zimny in the 5 km. (best time: 13.44.4), Zdzislaw 
Krzyszkowiak, the European 5 and 10 km. champion, in the 10 km, and 
Elzbieta Krzesinska, the current Olympic champion and world record 
holder (6.35 m.) in the woman’s long jump. 
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These are the declared favourities; but there are also such fanciej 
outsiders as Jézef Schmidt in the hop, step and jump, Stefan Lewandowski 
in the 1,500 m, and plenty of ’dark horses’ among our other athletes. 

I am not so optimistic and would select only four winners: Zimny, 
Krzyszkowiak, Piatkowski and Sidlo. Even so, four gold medals would 
be a fantastic haul — enough to turn all our heads. 

Not so bright are the chances of our boxers, who seem to do best 
in international matches. Our greatest hopes lie with Zbigniew Pietrzy- 
kowski, three times European crniserweight champion. If in form, he 
will no doubt get through all his preliminary bouts to the final. 

Where else should we look for gold medals? Perhaps in the weight- 
lifting where Marian Zielifiski, the world featherweight champion and 
a bronze medalist at Melbourne, has a chance. Another is the fencer 
Jerzy Pawlowski, who won the 1958 world championship in Paris; and 
a certain amount of hope can be placed in our canoers and in one of our 
best gymnasts. 

All the same, I do not see many gold medals coming our way. It is 
possible that they will come only in the track-and-field events. Or 
perhaps there will be none at all. I have been watching the enormow 
strides made by all the leading athletes of the world. Every day brings 
news of yet another record broken, of the excellent form and condition 
of athletes in many countries. These have made the Rome Games a nighi- 
mare for the forecaster. They are certain to provide a number of shocks - 
pleasant or otherwise. 


Edward Trojanowski 
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Legal History of England and America 


Powszechna Historia Panstwa i Pra- 
wa. t. III. (General History of 
of Government and Law, Vol. III]. 
By Karol Koranyi. Wydawnictwo 
Prawnicze. Warszawa. 1959, 309 pp. 


The present volume of Professor 
Koranyi’s General History of Govern- 
ment and Law differs from preceding 
volumes and may be treated as a 
separate work. Part I was a short 
treatise on Law in Ancient Times 
(1954), Part II a thick handbook on 
Feudal Law (1955). Part III, published 
recently, is confined to a relatively 
short space of time and a_ well- 
rounded subject, namely English and 
American legal history in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It covers the emergence of the mod- 
ern state: parliamentary monarchy in 
England and the federal republic in 
America. Their revolutionary and 
constitutional impact on the events 
of 1789 in France and their aftermath 
on the European continent wiil be 
shown in the next volume. Actually 
there are two further volumes now 
in preparation covering the years 
1789 to 1870, and 1870 to 1914. When 
they are published, Professor Koranyi 
certainly intends to continue his val- 
uable work. 

The book under review not only 
occupies a separate place in the 
multi-volume work; it is probably also 
unique in Polish literature, as a legal 
and even general history of England 
and America in their respective 
revolutionary eras and joint imperial 
telations. Up to now very little has 
been written in Poland on this and 
similar subjects, and certainly nothing 
of this scope; books that have 
appeared have rarely been scholarly 
and exhaustive, or else have been 
limited to one particular subject, such 
a the birth of the United States, the 
British Parliament, etc. 


Dr Koranyi, writing for the Polish 
student and reader, treats his theme 
with a lucidity acquired only by long 
teaching experience — he has been 
lecturing and writing on legal history 
since 1924. Until 1939 he was docent 
at Jan Kazimierz University in Lwéw 
and after the war he was appointed 
professor at the Copernicus Uni- 
versity in Torun, where he gave 
a special course on English legal 
history. Since 1949 he has been 
lecturing on the history of govern- 
ment: and law at Warsaw University. 


He is a man of the world and not 
the absent-minded professor. His 
knowledge is vast, and he likes to 
look for his sources on legal history 
into fields other than law. In the 
completely revised and greatly en- 
larged new edition of his first volume 
on Ancient Times now in preparation 
he wants to remind us — as once 
did G. M. Trevelyan — of the easily 
neglected fact that “Clio is a Muse”. 
An Aristophanes or Thucydides — he 
maintain — can convey more about 
the history of law than is usually 
thought. Beliefs, rites, superstitions, 
and customs, unusual or widespread, 
humane or cruel, their specific local 
character or universal nature as 
reflected in law, are a _ recurring 
theme in Professor Koranyi’s works, 
especially his pre-war monographs 
and studies*. In addition to legal 
texts, he frequently uses memoirs, 
chronicles and belles-lettres, so that 
in Volume III, Swift, Defoe or 


* To quote a few titles: 

— Socery and Witchcraft as Dealt with 
by Ecclesiastical Courts in Poland in the 
15th and First Part of the 16th Centuries, 
Lwéw, 1928. 

The Custom of “Donkey-Burial’” and 
its Origins, Lwéw, 1933. 

— The Holy Scripture and Secular 
Law in the Middle Ages; Paper delivered 
at the ‘7th International Congress of 
Historians in 1933. 
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Fielding vie with ordinances’ and 
parliamentary statutes. 

The book, divided into Part I — 
England, and Part II — America, has 
an almost symmetrical composition 
which is consistently followed 
through all the volumes. It begins 
with an outline of the general 
social, policital and economic con- 
ditions and concludes with a section 
on sources, civil and criminal law, 
and court procedure. This framework 
is clear and used with flexibility. 

Dr Koranyi subdivides the English 
part into two chapters, describing the 
revolutionary Cromwellian era more 
loosely. He does not try to force 
events into a preconceived pattern, 
but rather to trace their course chro- 
nologically. The constitutional devel- 
opments of this period and attempts 
at reform arising out of the changing 
situation and promoted by various 
classes and social groupings, are pre- 
sented in detail, on the basis of an 
enormous amount of source material. 
Chapter II, starting with the Restora- 
tion, contains a historical analysis of 
governmental institutions, the estab- 
lishment of the rule of law, the growth 
of parliamentary power as against 
the royal prerogative, and the evolu- 
tion of cabinet administration. The 
rise of the Empire is described in this 
part, with lesser emphasis on the 
American colonies, which are reserv- 
ed for Part II. In Part I the most 
interesting pages are probably those 
devoted to civil and criminal law, and 
court procedure. Coke and Blackstone 
are presented not only as lawyers, but 
also as men, which helps to make 
the history of law the story of human 
beings. Some elements of English law, 
such as land tenure, parliamentary re- 
presentation, or common law and 
equity, which are peculiar and in- 
volved, are,explained in the simplest 
possible way. 

In the American part Professor 
Koranyi departs from his normal 
pattern. of composition. Colonial 
history is related separately for each 
colony. Their social and economic life 
and constitutional organization are 
treated in the three familiar groups — 
northern, middle, and southern, but 
at length and in great detail. 

There is a separate well-balanced 
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chapter on the causes of the Amer. 
ican Revolution, with some emphasis 
on economic factors and a summary 
of the War of Independence. But 
there is definitely too little space 
assigned to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and its significance is not 
really explained. 

In compensation the author has 
much to say about the origin and 
establishment of the Federation, and 
the United States Constitution, using 
mainly the Journals of Congress, con- 
temporary literature and documents, 
the Federalist and Madison’s records 
of the Constitutional Convention. He 
also elaborates at length on the 
history of state constitutions ard 
state bills of rights — with special 
emphasis on Virginia — their similar- 
ities and differences, their signifi- 
cance in the overall constitutional and 
social progress of the United States, 
and, in particular, the adoption and 
wording of the Federal Bill of Rights 
or the first Ten Amendments. The 
originality of this chapter should be 
underlined, because there are in 
general few comparative studies on 
the States during the Revolutionary 
era, and those that do exist are hardly 
available in Poland. In passing it 
may be added here that Dr Koranyi’s 
bibliography in itself gives an ex- 
haustive view of legal and historical 
literature, and contains a wealth of 
English, American, German, French, 
Polish, Russian and Italian titles, as 
well as many references to source 
material and documents. But, as he 
says in a special footnote, this 
material has practically all been 
taken from Polish libraries. 

As far as the author’s methods of 
presentation are concerned two stand 
out. Dr Koranyi’s history is legal 
throughout. True, there are in it 
chapters dealing with the general 
historical, social and economic back- 
ground before constitutional history 
and law is considered. However, these 
preceding sections are only appal- 
ently, and not really, “background 
material”. They reveal aspects of 
social relations so ‘closely intertwined 
with legal customs, conventions, patl- 
liamentary acts and statutes, that 
we are shown by the author, as he 
procedes with his narrative, how 
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political, economic or social conditions 
beget law, and how in turn they are 
created, reshaped or altered by law. 
So law is not separate, but part of, 
and an active factor in the live body 
of a nation, in this instance England 
and America. This extremely im- 
portant réle assigned to law is de- 
picted by the simple device of quoting 
its content — whether existing at the 
time and in force, or intended, or 
merely imagined as desirable — in 
connection with every facet of the 
community’s life. It is a thread 
running horizontally through the book 
and makes it an organic whole. 
Quotations, of course, are there to 
explain what the law did, by what 
it said, or what people wanted by 
what they said in their petitions and 
teform projects, which later did, or 
did not become law. This use of 
quotations may easily overload the 
text and make it dull, but it may 
be well done and interesting. Pro- 
fessor Korayni does it deftly, in the 
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good tradition of analytical, “scien- 
tific’ historical writing, reminiscent 
of an Edward Channing. And this is 
saying a great deal. 

The cited sources fit smoothly into 
the fabric of the narrative, and — as 
they are expected to be — they are 
suggestive of the climate of the age, 
so that events are made _ under- 
standable. What about the rest? 

Professor Koranyi is interested in 
the facts and in the “whys” of 
history. On the whole, he stops short 
of the “therefores”. We are given 
little interpretation or explanation of 
the broader significance of events. 

The author undoubtedly belongs 
to the school of historians who like 
the facts to speak for themselves. 
This may be a virtue. And there is 
such a rich store of interesting and 
well-ordered facts in his book, that 
we should be grateful for so much 
material from which to draw our own 
conclusions. 

Fryderyka Kalinowska 


New Polish Dictionary 


Slownik jezyka polskiego [Dictionary 
of the Polish Language]. Editor- 
in-chief: Witold Doroszewski; 
Deputy Editor-in-Chief: Stanislaw 
Skorupka, Vol. 2 D — G. Published 
by Wiedza Powszechna for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. War- 
szawa, 1960. 1,397 pp. 


March 1960 saw the appearance, 
more than a year after Vol. 1, of the 
second volume of the Dictionary of 
the Polish Language, edited by Pro- 
fessor Witold Doroszewski, of Warsaw 
University. The significance of this 
Major work can be seen fully only 
against the background of a review 
of earlier major Polish dictionaries. 

The 19th century saw brilliant 
sholarly work in many spheres, in- 
duding that of lexicography, but un- 
fortunately conditions in Poland were 
Rot favourable to scholarship. Com- 
piling a dictionary is a laborious and 
stly task, requiring considerable 
public support. In 19th century Po- 

there were no wealthy public 
Mientific institutions to undertake 


a work on such a scale. Both pre- 
vious large Polish dictionaries were 
due to the enterprise and efforts of 
individuals, and were compiled and 
published with great difficulty thanks 
to the assistance of people of good 
will who subscribed to _ these 
dictionaries in advance. 

A six-volume dictionary compiled 
by Samuel Bogumil Linde was pub- 
lished in Warsaw in 1807-14 and was 
highly esteemed by European scholar- 
ly opinion of that time. Linde’s dic- 
tionary was a typical product of the 
Age of Enlightenment. Its author re- 
garded the “Rules of Reason” as the 
common foundation of all the lan- 
guages of the world, understood the 
close “relation between the name of 
a thing and the thing itself”, gathered 
his linguistic data from various 
sources, not necessarily those of 


a standard language, and endeavoured 
to take into account the vocabulary 
of various social groups and trades 
together with literary Polish. This 
work covered the Polish language as 
spoken in the 16th, 17th and 18th 
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eenturies: It is to this day highly 
spoken of by experts who appreciate 
its comprehensiveness and its rela- 
tively modern methodological level. 


More or less at the same time an 
enormous phraseological dictionary 
was prepared at Wilno by Bishop 
Alojzy Osifiski, Professor at Krze- 
mieniec College. It failed, however, 
to find a publisher and has never 
been issued. 


The next important dictionary 
came a hundred years after Linde’s. 
It was largely the work of Jan Kar- 
towicz, linguist, ethnographer and 
collector of dialect material, who did 
not live to see his work completed. 
His collector’s mania, though not 
devoid of a certain charm, especially 
from an author’s point of view, had 
an unfortunate effect on the diction- 
ary as whole. The work was published 
in eight volumes between 1900 and 
1927 with the linguists Adam Kryfvski 
and Wladyslaw NiedZwiedzki as its 
co-editors. It was intended to be 
a most comprehensive collection of 
lexical data without any attempt. at 
selection. For various reasons this 
ambitious aim was not fully realized; 
even the basic nineteenth-century 
vocabulary is not complete or pre- 
sented in accordance with present-day 
requirements. Nevertheless, this dic- 
tionary, usually called “The Warsaw 
Dictionary”, is to this day a mine of 
Polish nineteenth-century vocabulary 
(material from earlier periods is taken 
over from Linde’s work). 


Both these dictionaries, now of 
historical importance, were reissued 
in photo-offset editions after 1945 and 
are now comparatively easy to buy. 


Work on a new and quite up-to- 
date dictionary of contemporary Pol- 
ish started in 1950, after attempts to 
“modernize” the Warsaw dictionary 
had been abandoned. Thanks to 
considerable financial assistance by 
the state a large and competent body 
of lexicographers are engaged on the 
work. The Editor-in-chief is Pro- 
fessor Witold Doroszewski of Warsaw 
University, and the editorial board 
includes, on behalf of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, leading experts 
in the Polish language, such as Pro- 
fessors Witold Taszycki and Zdzislaw 
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Stieber. The editors work in close 
co-operation with scholars in various 
other fields. 

This dictionary is the most im. 
portant work now being undertaken 
in Polish lexicography, but several 
other projects are also under way, 
Dictionaries are being prepared of the 
following: etymology, 16th and 17th 
century Polish, Polish dialects and 
vocabulary used in the works of 
Adam Mickiewicz. The new diction- 
ary concentrates on contemporary 
spoken Polish, but, in view of the 
gaps in the Warsaw dictionary, it 
also covers the whole of the 19th and 
partly also the second half of the 
18th century, as far as words still in 
use are concerned. It will therefore 
include in all some 120,000 items, 
which may not seem much when 
compared with the very extensive 
Oxford English Dictionary, but then 
it must be remembered that it does 
not include words of historical 
interest only, and that by grouping 
words it tries to limit the number 
of items to words in actual use. It 
will clearly be a standard-work for 
the ‘use not only of linguists, but 
above all teachers and students, who 
will have at their disposal very 
ample phraseological material gath- 
ered from an exceptionally large 
number of sources. Its semantic 
definitions are based on the principles 
of modern lexicographical meth- 
odology, and are not confined to 
synonyms; many “qualifiers” (geo- 
graphical, social, chronological, ex- 
pressive) define the extent of the 
meaning and use of the word. Dialect 
words are omitted as a rule; slang 
is taken into account only in rare 
cases. The whole will consist of eleven 
volumes, the last one including 4 
“morphological index” for the use of 
linguists engaged in a comparative 
study of Slavonic languages. 

As only two volumes have been 
published so far, it is still too early 
to discuss the work as a whole. But 
it is undoubtedly of fundamental 
importance for linguistic theory and 
practice in Poland, invaluable for 
all interested in the Polish language, 
writers and translators alike. 


Adam Klimowicz 
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Three Generations — One Book 


Karol Estreicher: Bibliografia Polska. 
Cz. I. Bibliografia Polska XIX stu- 
lecia T. I, litera A. [Polish Biblio- 
graphy. Part I. Polish Bibliography 
of the 19th Century. Vol. I, 
letter Aj. Edited by Karol 
Estreicher, grandson. Second Edi- 
tion. Krakéw, 1959. Jagiellonian 
University Press (Polish Academy 
of Sciences). 1xx-+240 pp. 


The recent publication of a new 

dition of “Estreicher’ was greeted 
with widespread satisfaction. The 
name “Estreicher” is used to denote 
the enormous forty-volume Polish 
National Bibliography, a register and 
description of all Polish books and 
those concerning Poland from the 
lith to the 20th century. 
' The work actually owes its exist- 
ence to a single man: Karol Estreicher 
(1827-1908); it was carried on sub- 
squently by his son Stanisiaw 
(1869-1939), a professor of law at the 
Jagiellonian University and also an 
wtstanding bibliographer, who died 
in a German concentration camp. 
ft is his son Karol,-a professor of 
the history of art at the same uni- 
versity, who has now undertaken to 
finish the work and bring out 
asecond edition. 

Thus three generations of the same 
family — a rare phenomenon indeed — 
have worked on this great biblio- 
ffaphical encyclopaedia which is not 
oly a summary of Polish civilization 
and culture over the last four and 
a half centuries, but also a house- 
hold word to all who have anything 
todo with Polish science and letters. 
its publication several years after the 
disaster of the January rising of 
1963, in an atmosphere of gloom and 
oppression, when the Polish language 
a literature were looked down 

was an act of considered 
Eitotiom, Tens of thousands of 
Wiblications, precisely listed and de- 
ftibed, meant that the country which 
lad been erased from the political 
Map nevertheless still existed in the 
ttalm of the spirit. Estreicher’s work 
found its way into all the larger 

libraries. 


It was, however, published in a 
very small edition — a bare 500 copies 
so that as demand for it grew, it 
became increasingly costly and hard 
to obtain. A complete set in 
good condition is now worth over 
100,000 zlotys, but as a result of war- 
time destruction very few good sets 
have survived. A new edition was 
even more urgently required in view 
of the need for an alphabetical com- 
pilation of the bibliography for the . 
19th century, which has appeared 
previously in three differently ar- 
ranged series, greatly hampering the 
search for an entry; it was also 
necessary to supplement and correct 
some of the entries. 

In taking over the work half 
a century after the death of its author 
the present editor was faced by 
a difficult task. His grandfather’s 
famous publication had its own 
specific character. It reflected not 
only its epoch but also the idiosyn- 
crasies and very varied interests of 
its author who greatly enjoyed col- 
lecting material under different head- 
ings, eg., Polish women authors, 
periodicals, drama, playwrights, 
book catalogues, etc. This material, 
a valuable innovation then, tended to 
cram the volumes of the Bibliography 
with unexpected information, but 
gave it at the same time a specific 
flavour. It seems therefore a good 
idea that all these peculiarities were 
retained in the second edition — in 
spite of the doubtful utillity and the 
need to supplement some of them. 

The same reverence has been 
shown in relation to the methods of 
bibliographical description. These 
have been left unchanged in spite of 
the many improvements and mod- 
ifications introduced during the 
ninety years since the entries were 
first written. 

How then does the second edition 
differ from the first? Apart from the 
rearrangement ‘of the nineteenth- 
century material in alphabetical 
order, thus greatly facilitating the 
search for names, subjects and cross- 
references, there have been many 
important innovations, discussed by 
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the editor in his preface. One val- 
uable improvement is the consider- 
able enlargement of the work by the 
addition of entries from _ selected 
nineteenth-century German public- 
ation from Wielkopolska (Great Po- 
land), Silesia and Pomerania and the 
inclusion of Polish printed leaflets, 
type-printings and stereotypes of the 
elose of the 19th century, which had 
originally been omitted. Polish works 
published abroad have also been 
added, of great help here being the 
catalogue of Polish publications in 
French libraries, drawn up during the 
last war by a group of emigrés, a copy 
of which was sent to the Polish 
National Library. 

Another important innovation are 
additions to the annotations stating 
in which of the larger public libraries 
a given book is to be found. We 
read, however, in the preface the 
timely warning: “Polish books of the 
19 th century bocome increasingly 
scarce, a fact of which not all 
libraries seem to be aware...” It 
may be added that as a result of war 
damage no Polish library possesses 
the complete works of the great Pol- 
ish nineteenth-century authors such 
as Mickiewicz, Kraszewski, Sien- 
kiewicz etc. Many works of other 
writers are known only by their 
titles or bibliographical description; 
they are not to be found in the 
libraries. 

A further great improvement of 
the second edition is the more 
detailed treatment which has been 
accorded to the cataloguing of peri- 
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odicals. The entries covering the more 
important ones have been provided 
with a list of contents and the names 
of editors and authors have also been 
added. This material is included ip 
footnotes which have thus been 
considerably extended although they 
tend to give only general informa- 
tion — the title of the periodical 
without its year of publication. 

Judging by the first volume the 
new edition has gained much by the 
supplementary material: additions 
and corrections and many interesting 
new facts have been brought to light 
One of them is almost sensational: 
the letters on Silesia written by John 
Quincy Adams, sixth President af 
the United States who visited thaf 
province in 1800 and published a 
large book about it, later translated 
into French and German. This has 
never previously been noted. 

The new edition, very carefully 
set and printed by the Jagiellonian 
University Press, contains a coloured 
portrait of its creator and a com 
prehensive and extremely interesting 
preface by its present editor (sum- 
marized in French). We learn here 
for the first time of the almost heroic 
efforts made by Karol Estreicher the 
First in bringing out his Bibliography, 
of its origins, subsequent fate, printing 
problemes and critical receptions and 
of the work involved in preparing 
the second edition. From the prefate 
emerges the figure of a great biblie- 
grapher, whose massivi work is his 
best monument. 

Piotr Grzegorczyk 


Seeing and Describing 


Odkrycie .Patusanu [The Discovery of 
Patusan]. By Maria Kuncewiczo- 
wa. Pax. Warszawa, 1959. 353 pp. 


The Polish writer Maria Kunce- 
wiczowa made her debut in 1926 with 
the novel Przymierze z dzieckiem 
(The Child Our Ally). Later she 
wrote several prose works, one 
play Mito&sé paniefiska (A Maiden’s 
Love) and several books for younger 
readers. Since 1939 she has been 
living abroad, but has maintained 
close contact with her country; all 





her books written abroad have beel 
published in Poland. New editions 
of pre-war books, such as Cudzoziem 
ka (The Stranger), Dwa ksiezyce (Two 
Moons), and Dylizans Warszawsh 
(Warsaw Mail-Coach) have also bee 
re-issued by Warsaw publishing 
houses. 

Madame Kuncewiczowa is a very 
widely read and popular author. This 
is perhaps due in equal measure # 
her talent and to her approach ® 
art, which distinguishes her from 
other prominent Polish women writ 
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ers. Of all of them she is perhaps the 
least interested in social problems, 
mending of morals and battle of ideas 
and the most concerned with “seeing 
and describing”. But it would be 
wrong to conclude from this that 
Kuncewiczowa takes refuge from the 
world in an ivory tower. In her 
articles, reminiscences, travel books, 
and books for young people, she shows 
great versatility of interests, keen 
insight into social processes and much 
common sense in her conclusions. But 
in her most important works on 
which her reputation will ultimately 
test, she avoids giving direct ex- 
pression to a programme, didacticism 
or the prophetic preaching so often 
met’ with in Polish literature. She 
tries to express her thoughts through 
description, plot and the development 
of character. 

Odkrycie Patusanu (The Discovery 
of Patusan), a volume of short stories, 
reminiscences, literary sketches and 
articles written between 1924 and 
1957, can well serve as a good 
example of Kuncewiczowa’s artistic 
achievement. This literary memoir 
is valuable as a commentary and 
guide to the writer’s work in its 
entirety, as it contains very personal 
observations on friends, books, liter- 
ary personalities, different towns and 
countries. 

It is the word ‘literary’ which 
should be emphasized here, for 
although there is much in the book 
about personal matters, the autobio- 
gtaphical element is not pushed into 
the foreground. The Discovery of 
Patusan is really a writer’s notebook, 
in which Madame Kuncewiczowa has 
collected material to illustrate the 
development of her reflections and 
Writings. In preparing this book it 
Was not the author’s aim to supply 
her readers with literary and personal 
§ossip, but rather to introduce them 
into the secrets of her craft, partic- 
warly novel-writing. 

Of all Kuncewiczowa’s novels, the 
_ | dlace of honour is held by Legnik 
| (The Forester), which may be known 
to English readers, as it appeared in 
English in 1954 in a translation by 
H.C. Stevens. 

The first impression the reader 

is of a crystal-clear prose, of 
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scenes drawn with a delicate and 
unerring hand, of a flowing but 
firmly controlled narrative. The 
Forester is an exceptionally attractive 
book. It is also a very feminine novel, 
and full of charm. Its prose is subtle, 
delicate and light, and in excellent 
taste. 

In what does this “femininity” 
consist? First and foremost, in my 
opinion, at least, in her perfect, almost 
virtuoso precision of detail. It is as 
a mosaic of perfect gems’ that The 
Forester mainly entrances the reader. 
The novel is masterly in its terse 
handling of moments of tension, its 
condensed psychological analyses and 
excellent, compact descriptions. The 
novel’s chief concern is life itself, 
with its various complications and 
shifting emphasis, in which the 
sublime rubs shoulders with the ri- 
dicuolus, heroism with pettiness and 
stupidity, love with spite and jeal- 
ousy; in which happiness turns to 
misery before we have time to enjoy 
it, illusion and pretence mingle with 
reality to form a web of fact and 
deception. 

And that is why the “attractive- 
ness” of this book to a certain extent 
defeats its own purpose: the reader 
enjoys the detail so*much, that he 
loses sight of the writer’s conception 
as a whole. 

Apart from The Forester two 
other books by Kuncewiczowa should 
be mentioned here. One was written 
during the war under the title of 
Zmowa nieobecnych (The Conspiracy 
of the Absent), the other is the well- 
known The Stranger, for which the 
author received the 1937 Warsaw 
Prize. 

The Conspiracy of the Absent is. 
an attempt to trace simultaneously 
the fortunes of Poles living under the 
German occupation and in exile in 
Great Britain. The scenes set in 
Britain are dealt with much more 
convincingly, however, than those set. 
in Poland. It was not possible for 
someone who had not herself ex- 
perienced it to convey the true 
atmosphere of the German occupation 
of Poland. The Conspiracy of the 
Absent is therefore primarily a vivid 
picture of the life (or rather vegeta- 
tion) of Polish exiles in England. 





In contrast to the epic treatment 
of The Conspiracy of the Absent, The 
Stranger is the psychological portrait 
of one person, but conveyed with 
wonderful insight and shades of 
meaning. The heroine, Roza, is a 
violinist, an artist who will never 
reach the goal of absolute perfection 
which she sets herself, a woman 
who in her youth lived through 
a disastrous love-affair and has never 
forgotten it. This double complex 
turns her into an _ unpredictable 
shrew, poisoning the life of all around 
her. But behind the facade of her 
terrifying and repulsive shrewishness 
lies a wealth of emotional life and 
uncommon strength of character. 

The novel takes place during the 
last twenty four hours of Réza’s life. 
But the plot is skilfully interwoven 
with episodes from R6za’s youth. All 
the remaining characters and details 
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of the plot play the part of props in 
a portrait, serving to bring out in full 
detail the central character. 


This novel undoubtedly enriches 
our knowledge of man, of the com- 
plicated strands of human relation- 
ships. But it would be doing less than 
justice to Kuncewiczowa if we simply 
attached the label “psychological 
novel” to it. It is not only the writer's 
cognitive passion, which is engaged 
here, not only the will to understand 
an unusual and complex personality, 
but also artistic passion par excel- 
lence — the endeavour to catch and 
to preserve something that is unique, 


These few remarks cannot of 
course convey the full quality of such 
a distinguished and individual writer. 
But perhaps enough has emerged to 
show why Kuncewiczowa_ enjoys 
her high prestige. 


Stefan Lichanski 
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FRANCISZEK BOHOMOLEC: Komedie 
konwiktowe. Komedie na teatrum [Come- 
dies for Schools. Comedies for the Theatre]. 
Edited and prefaced by Jan Kott. Text 
edited by Jerzy Jackl, Notes by Anna 
Zych. Published by PIW for the Institute 
of Literary Research at the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Warszawa, 1960. Vol. 1 — 
#8 pp., Vol. 2 — 524 pp. $2.90, (The Polish 
Enlightenment Drama _ Series) 


This selection of comedies by Franci- 
sek Bohomolec (1720-84) is an important 
contribution to the study of the history 
of the drama and theatre in Poland, by 
am author who has been almost com- 
pletely forgotten. His plays, written for 
shools and public theatres were under 
strong foreign influence, especially French 
(@Moliére), but also have many character- 
istically Polish elements, chiefly in the 
ghere of manners and language. 


MARIA DABROWSKA: Szkice o Con- 
tadzie [Conrad Studies]. PIW. Warszawa, 
159. 193 pp. Cloth. $0.65 


Essays on Joseph Conrad, written by 
the well-known Polish woman novelist 
between 1924 and 1959. Although it would 
be difficult to speak about any relation- 
tip between her work and that of 
Conrad, yet the problems Conrad treats, 
mich as conscience, responsibility for 
me’s conduct to society, loneliness of the 
individual and his ties with the com- 
munity, man’s creative efforts and the 
Meaning of existence have always been 
important to Dabrowska as well. This is 
therefore the aspect of Conrad’s writing 
the discusses in her studies, 


ANDRZEJ KIJOWSKI: Oskarzony [The 
Accused]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1959. 
1 pp. $0.40 


A long short-story by a literary critic 
Md novelist, who contributes frequently 
the discussions in the cultural weekly 
Puegiqad Kulturalny and the literary 
Monthly Twdérezosé. The story is meta- 
thorical and reveals the obvious influence 
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of Camus. The problem it raises is the 
responsibility of a man for the death of 
a sick woman he does not love, and more 
broadly, that of man’s moral responsibil- 
ity for events for which he himself is 
not directly responsible. 


BOLESZEAW LESMIAN: Szkice lite- 
rackie [Literary Essays]. PIW. Warszawa, 
1959. 538 pp. $1.45 


The symbolist poet Bolestlaw LeSmian 
(1878-1937) won a permanent place in Pol- 
ish letters with his original lyrical verse. 
The essays clearly show Bergson’s in- 
fluence on LeSmian’s philosophical and 
literary views. Most of the philosophical 
and critical essays of this collection were 
written before 1920. 


OLGIERD MISSUNA: Warszawski pita- 
val literacki [Warsaw Literary Pitaval]. 
Illustrated by W. Daszewski. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1959. 205 pp. $0.85 


Reports of court trials, 1919-39, in 
which literary figures were involved. 
Anecdotes appear side by side with 
interesting historical information, which 
sheds light on political conditions in the 
twenties and thirties, when Antoni Slo- 
nimski was tried for slander and Jerzy 
Putrament for blasphemy. 


WEODZIMIERZ ODOJEWSKI: Miejsce 
nawiedzone [Haunted Places]. Wydaw- 
nictwo Eédzkie, £6dZ, 1959. 164 pp. $0.50 


Kwarantanna [Quarantine]. 
Warszawa, 1960. 264 pp. $0.85 


Czytelnik. 


Odojewski made his literary début 
several years ago, when a volume of his 
short stories, written in a realistic style., 
was highly praised. His literary crafts- 
manship has further improved, though 
the two volumes under review differ con- 
siderably in style from the first. Haunted 
Places is written in the form of a mono- 
logue by a dying man: Quarantine 
is a collection of short stories. Both bear 
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the stamp of contemporary existentialist 
literature. 


ROZA OSTROWSKA: Wyspa [The 
Island]. Wydawnictwo Morskie. Gdynia. 
1960. 207 pp. $0.40 

The first book by this writer — a vol- 
ume of short stories — was published in 
1956. The Island is a psychological novel, 
whose subject matter and overtones are 
reminiscent of Francoise Sagan’s Aimez- 
vous Brahms? Ostrowska demonstrates re- 
markable skill in handling the psycho- 
logical problems of an ageing woman. 
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EDWARD SZYMANSKI: Wiersze wy- 
brane [Selected Poems]. Czytelnik. War. 
szawa, 1959. 457 pp. $0.60 


Edward Szymafski (1907-43), was mur- 
dered by the Nazis and owed his wide 
popularity among ordinary people to the 
strong roots his poetry had in the ordinary 
life of the working class and its revolu- 
tionary aspirations. He was closely asso- 
ciated with Warsaw, in particular with 
Wola, its main working class district. His 
works include an excellent translation of 
Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. 


‘. 


MEMOIRS, REMINISCENCES 


Dziennik Dawida Sierakowiaka [The 
Diary of David Sierakowiak]. Foreword by 
Adolf Rudnicki. Edited, prefaced and 


commented by L. Dobroszycki. Iskry. 
Warszawa, 1960. 225 pp. $0.35 
Dawid Sierakowiak grew up, studied 


and made his first literary attempts in 
the £6dz ghetto, where he died of T.B. 
He left behind him a diary, a rather 
matter-of-fact but revealing document. 
He appears from its pages as a young 
man, cultured and widely read, sensitive 
to social issues and connected with the 
left-wing movement. The most moving 
thing about the diary is that it shows 
doomed people living in indescribable 
conditions, who try to live a normal 
life or at least keep up the appearance 
of normality, Sierakowiak wrote, kept in 
touch with other writers in the same 
ghetto, worked for his matriculation and 
belonged to a secret organization — all this 
while watching the circle of his friends 
and acquaintances shrinking rapidly and 
expecting his own end too. One of his 
last entries, in which he notes that the 
store of potatoes is nearly exhausted, 
is accompanied by comments on the 
works of Thomas Mann. 


KAZIMIERZ ANDRZEJ JAWORSKI: 
Serca za drutem. Wspomnienia z Sach- 
senhausen. [Hearts behind Barbed-wire. 
Recollections of the Sachsenhausen Con- 
centration Camp]. Lubelska Spdidzielnia 
Wydawnicza. Lublin, 1959. 162 pp. $0.55 


The author, born in 1897, is a poet, 
translator of poetry, teacher, founder and 





editor of Kamena, a_ Lublin literary 
periodical (founded 1933), who _ spent 
19 months in the Sachsenhausen con- 
centration camp in 1940-42. His recollec- 
tions are illustrated by Maria Hiszpariska- 
Neumann, herself an ex-prisoner of the 
Ravensbruck camp. 


ZUZANNA RABSKA: Moje _ iycie 
z ksiqzkq [Books in My Life]. Reminis 
cences, Vol. 1, Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1959, 
307 pp. $1.65 


The first volume of reminiscences by 
a woman poet and author of children’s 
books (born 1888), the daughter of Aleksan- 
der Kraushar, a lawyer by profession, but 
also an eminent historian and poet. Since 
her early youth Zuzanna Rabska has 
collected books and promoted reading. As 
she knew Warsaw intellectual circles in- 
timately, her reminiscences throw an in- 
teresting light on cultural and scientific 
life before the first world war as well a 
on a number of eminent writers, such as 
Prus, Konopnicka, Orzeszkowa, Asnyk, 
Tetmajer. 


Pamietnik Dawida Rubinowicza [The 
Diary of Dawid Rubinowicz]. Foreword by 
Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz; afterword by 
Maria Jarochowska. KiW. Warszawa, 1960. 
122 pp. $0.50 


The diary of the 12 year old Jewish 
boy, which was published in part in the 
April issue of Polish Perspectives, has now 
appeared in book form, with illustrations, 
including photostats of the original mant- 
script. 
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SOCIAL ISSUES, POLITICS 


WALDEMAR BABINICZ: Listy z parafii 
fletters from my Parish]. Wydawnictwo 
tdzkie. E6dz, 1959. 238 pp. $0.40 


The author, a teacher by profession, 
directs a school for cultural and educa- 
tional workers in a village near Cracow, 
ma contributes frequently to weekly 
periodicals. His book deals with the rapid 
social and economic changes in provincial 
Poland, which are taking place in the face 
of the very conservative, almost mediaeval 
tradition of morality and customs, re- 
presented by the Catholic clergy. 


WELADYSLAW GOMUEKA: Przeméwie- 
nia, 1959 [Speeches, 1959]. KiW. Warszawa, 
1960. 618 pp. Cloth. $0.60 


The collected speeches of Wladyslaw 
Gomutka, delivered on various occasions 
in 1959, Outlines of and directives for 
Polish policy, especially on home and 
economic matters. 


Polityka zagraniczna PRL — polityka 
pokoju [Polish Foreign Policy: a Policy 
of Peace]. Exposé by Adam Rapacki, Pol- 
ish Minister for Foreign Affairs, at the 
44th session of the Seym, Debate and 
Resolutions. KiW. Warszawa, 1960. 158 pp. 
$0.20 


Late in 1959 the Polish Sejm discussed 
foreign policy. Much time was devoted 
to Poland’s attitude towards Germany 
and the foundations of Polish policies in 
that sphere. 


HISTORY 


ZYGMUNT FEDOROWICZ: Ewolucjo- 
nizm na Uniwersytecie Wiletiskim przed 
Darwinem [Pre-Darwinian Evolutionism as 
Taught at Wilno University]. Published 
by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Zoology. Warszawa- 
Wroctaw, 1960. 121 pp. $1.10 (No. 4, the 
Memorabilia Zoologica Series). 

At the end of the 18th century the Pol- 
ish university at Wilno, founded by King 
Stefan Batory in 1578, made an outstand- 
ing contribution to modern Polish science. 
The present publication is concerned with 
the natural sciences which were then 
taught by eminent pioneers of the theory 
ot evolution. Bibliography. Summaries in 
Russian and French. 


Ruch robotniczy i ludowy w Polsce 
w latach 1914-23 [The Worker and Peasant 
Movement in Poland, 1914-23]. KiW. War- 
szawa, 1960. ix + 559 pp. $0.80 


A volume of studies on the history of 
the Polish leftwing worker and peasant 
movement at the time of World War I 
and the formation of the new Polish State. 
Issues dealt with cover the attitude of the 
Social Democrats and the Socialists to- 
wards the problem of Polish independence, 
the development of parties representing 
the working class and certain aspects of 
the Polish-Soviet war of 1920. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


MARIA GEADYSZ: Wiedza ludowa o 
gwiazdach [Popular Lore about the Stars]. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of the 
History of Material Culture. Wroclaw, 
1960. 235 pp., 15 maps. $3.15 (No. 47 of the 
series edited by W. Dynowski), 


Oral folk traditions, now rapidly dying 
out, concerning the names of stars and 
constellations, movements of stars, and 
the practical application of that knowledge 
in ascertaining the best time and seasons 
for farm work. Summaries in French and 
Russian. 


ECONOMICS 


WACLAW PRZELASKOWSKI: Spozycie 
tywnosci w Polsce. Ludowej [Food Con- 
sumption in People’s Poland]. PWG. War- 
@awa, 1960. 153 pp. $0.55 
A study in economic statistics, showing 


changes in the structure of food con- 
sumption over the last 15 years, with 
comparative data for the years preceding 
the war. 
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Annales Chopin 1959, Vol. 4. Published 
by PWM for the Chopin Society. Krakéw, 
1959. 206 pp., 4 plates. $1.65 


Annales Chopin 1960, Vol. 5. Published 
by PWM for the Chopin Society. Krakéw, 
1960. 236 pp., 12 plates. $2.10 


The fourth and fifth volumes of 
a serial publication devoted to Chopin 
research, Vol. 4 includes seven papers on 
interpreting Chopin, written by Polish 
and foreign musicologists. In Vol. 5, 
together with studies on the genesis and 
interpretation of Chopin music there are 
contributions on biographical aspects of 
the composer’s life. The papers are pub- 
lished in their original languages (Polish, 
English, French, Russian, German and 
Italian); Polish papers have foreign lan- 
guage summaries. 


JAN BIALOSTOCKI: Pieé wiekéw 
myS$li o sztuce. Studia i rozprawy z dzie- 
jéw teorii i historii sztuki, [Five Centuries 
of Reflections on Art. Studies in the 
Theory and History of Art]. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1959, 296 pp, Cloth. $3.80 


Covers the history of aesthetic thought 
from the 15th to the 19th century, stress 
being laid on the i5th, 16th and 1l17th 
centuries. 


TADEUSZ BRONIEWSKI: Historia 
architektury w zarysie [An Outline of the 
History of Architecture]. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw, 1959. 570 pp. $4.15 


A richly illustrated history of archi- 
tecture from the prehistoric period to the 
1930s, written by a professor at Wroclaw 
University. 


Dymek z papierosa czyli wspomnienia 
© scenach, scenkach i nadscenkach [Remi- 
niscences about the Polish Cabaret]. Ed. 
Kazimierz Rudzki. Iskry. Warszawa, 1959. 
510 pp. $1.65 


Recollections by actors, producers and 
authors concerning Polish cabaret from 


about 1900 to 1939. These ephemereal 
theatres were not merely places of enter. 
tainment, but often engaged in topical 
political and moral controversy, and 
exerted a certain influence on educated 
public opinion. These reminiscences do 
not probe too deeply into the social 
aspects of cabaret, but are very successful 
in conveying its atmosphere. Drawings, 
cartoons and lyrics, 


TADEUSZ KULISIEWICZ: Rysunki z 
Indii [Drawings from India]. Wydawnictwo 
Artystyczno-Graficzne. Warszawa, 1959. 
XI pp. 33 plates, $4.10 


Kulisiewicz, a professor at the Warsaw 
Academy of Fine Arts, is a well-known 
artist, who has gained a number of Pol- 
ish and foreign prizes, including a special 
mention awarded to him by UNESCO. 
This album contains a_ selection from 
a cycle of pen drawings which form 
a kind of artistic diary of his travels 
in India in 1956. The drawings are mostly 
scenes from daily life and architecture. 


JOZEF SZCZUBLEWSKI & EUGENIUSZ 
SZWANKOWSKI: Alojzy Zétkowski — syn 
[Alojzy Zétkowski, Jr.]. PIW. Warszawa, 
1959. 247 pp. Cloth. $1.85 


Collected documents and data concern- 
ing the greatest of Polish comedians, 
Alojzy Gonzaga Zéikcwski (1814-89), the 
son of Alojzy Fortunat Zétkowski (1777- 
1822), also an outstanding actor. The vol- 
ume includes an outline of his life and 
work, aphabetical and chronological lists, 
selected reviews and criticisms, and the 
actor‘s own notes and letters. Biblio- 
graphy. 


MIECZYSEAW WALLIS: Henryk Kuna. 
Arkady. Warszawa, 1959. 41 pp., 30 plates. 
$1.25 


A concise, illustrated monograph on one 
of the most eminent of pre-war Polish 
sculptors (1879-1945), whose work was 
strongly influenced by classical sculpture. 


MISCELLANY 


Uniwersytet Wroctawski w latach 1945- 
1955 [Wroclaw University, 1945-55]. Pub- 


lished under the auspices of a committee 
chaired by Edward Marczewski. 


Editor: 


Franciszek Longchamps. Ossolineum. Wr0- 
claw, 1959. Vol. 1 — 340 pp., Vol. 2 — 556 Dp- 
$8.25 

As early as the spring of 1945 a Polish 
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gniversity was set up in the ruined and 
depopulated city of Wroclaw. Very soon 
Wroclaw became one of Poland’s principal 
entres of learning with many eminent 
gholars and thousands of students, The 
first Rector of Wroclaw University (which 
later was split into the university proper 
amd the Institute of Technology) was 
Professor Stanistaw Kulczyfski, the well- 


known biologist, now Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of State. This comprehen- 
sive history of the first ten post-war 
years in the existence of Wroclaw Uni- 
versity gives a detailed picture of its 
organization, There is a bibiiography of 
scientific publications by staff and stu- 
dents, 5,387 items in all. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ADAM SCHAFF, Professor of Philosophy at Warsaw University, 
Director of the Institute of Philosophy of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. 


JAN WASILKOWSKI, President of the Supreme Court, Professor 
of Civil] Law at Warsaw University. 


JAN ZABOROWSKI, journalist, on the staff of the Polish Western 
Agency. ‘ 


HENRYK BEREZA, literary critic. 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months 

and 24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia 

Book Company, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford. 











